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It may be said that the hardest thing in the world 
is to do just right one’s self; and that the easiest 
thing in the world is to see where others fall short of 
doing just right. But there is no reason why one 
should shrink from undertaking to do the hardest 
thing, or should be satisfied with doing the easiest. 


Child training begins, and child character is formed, 
much earlier than most persons suppose. A child 
whose training is not fairly started before he is six 
weeks old, is likely to be a loser for life because of 
this neglect. And the permanent trend of a child’s 
character is likely to be given by the time he is seven 
years old. Many a child is not counted by his parents 
old enough to be fairly under training, until his 
habits and his character are practically already in- 
fluenced for all time. 


Without a knowledge of the Great Wall which 
was the protecting barrier of the Egyptian Delta on 
its northeastern frontier, the Bible narrative of the 
Hebrew exodus is not easily understood. A recogni- 
tion of thé fact of that barrier makes many points of 
the narrative clear. Dr. Trumbull, the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, who has treated this subject at 
some length in his volume “ Kadesh Barnea,” writes 





of it in its bearings on the current lesson in the Inter- 
national series, on another page. 


A “ counterpart ” is the “opposite part.” It is the 
“correspondent part.” As such, it may be as like or 
as unlike its other part as is possible. One’s counter- 
part in character, or in disposition, may be “ a person 
exactly resembling another ;” or again it may be “a 
person having qualities wanting in another, and such 
as make him or her complete.” It is a mistake to 
suppose that either likeness or unlikeness is in itself 
indispensable to correspondent fitness. A perfectly 


soe | plain surface may be the exact and fitting counterpart 


of another perfectly plain surface. Ora jagged edge 
may be the counterpart and: fitting opposite of another 


po jaggededge. Onthe other hand, two things which seem 


alike, or which seem fitting opposites, will fail of 
matching when brought together. It is fitness in the 
two counterparts which makes a union between any 
two complete ; and that fitness may be in likeness or 
in unlikeness. No two persons were ever too much 
alike, nor yet too unlike, to agree perfectly. The 
trouble, if trouble there be, is in a lack of correspon- 
dent fitness. 


Our English version ot the Bible says that it was 
the Red Sea which was crossed by the Hebrews in 
their exodus from Egypt; but the Hebrew term here 
translated “Red Sea” is “Yam Sooph,” literally 
“Sea of Sedge.” During the past twenty years 
various theories have been suggested, in the effort to 
locate finally the miraculous crossing-place of the 
Hebrews. The claim has been put forth that the 
Yam Sooph was not the Red Sea, but Lake Menza- 
leh, on the borders of the Mediterranean ; again, that 
it was the eastern arm of the Red Sea, now known as 
the Gulf of Aqabah, not the western arm, which we 
call the Gulf of Suez. Yet again, there has been 
much discussion over the northernmost limits of this 
western arm of the Red Sea at that time. Some in- 
sist that no great change has taken place, meanwhile, 
in its stretch ; others, that it then included the Bitter 
Lakes; yet others, that it took in Lake Timsih as 
well, All these points are given due mention in a 
paper by Professor Hermann Guthe of the University 
of Leipzig, Germany, the first half of which is laid 
before the readers of The Sunday School Times this 
week. Professor Guthe is Secretary of the German 
Palestine Society, and Editor of its Journal. He has 
perhaps no superior in the world in his ability to 
treat a question of this nature. 


If it be not true that all hindrances are helps, it 
can at least be said that the surest helps to progress 
are, as a rule, in the form of hindrances. If a man 
wants to attain to a great height in order to have an 
extended outlook, as, for example, at the top of a lofty 
tower, it is by a series of hindrances that he is helped 
upward. At the base of the tower, as he enters it, he 
finds the first step of a staircase standing there as a 
barrier to his progress. It is, to be sure, a barrier 
only six or eight inches high, but he can move never 
a pace onward or upward without surmounting it. In 
order to proceed, he must lift his whole body above 
that first barrier, or hindrance to progress. And then 
another similar barrier is before him. So, onward 
and upward, step by step, he is helped by these hin- 
drances. If the hindrances were not there, he could 








not rise above his present plane; but by their aid, on 
through the struggle of surmounting them, he comes 
at last to the lofty summit, and he has before him the 
otherwise unobtainable outstretch of view from hori- 
zon to horizon. And it is the same in wellnigh every 
line of human progress and. attainment. Muscular 
power is secured by the taxing of the muscles, in the 
overcoming of obstacles to their freest use. Mental 
power comes through mental effort ; and if there were 
no difficulties in the way of obtaining knowledge, the 
knowledge gained would not be retained. Even the 
affections are helped by the hindrances to their exer- 
cise, and the barriers that forbid the smooth running 
of true love are themselves aids to the fuller swelling 
of the flood of love. No personal character ever had 
great strength except through the surmounting of 
great obstacles. No nation ever came to greatness 
through ease and luxury. And if this be the law of 
progress, then there are no helps to progress for which 
we ought to be more grateful to God than the hin- 
drances to our progress which he permits us to encoun- 
ter—in order to their surmounting. 





THE SPIRIT OF TRUE CRITICISM. 

“Criticism” is, by its etymological meaning, the 
work of sifting and separating. It involves the abil- 
ity to discern the good and the bad, and to distinguish 
between the two. A “critic” is properly a judge, 
competent to point out the merits and demerits of that 
on which he passes; to show wherein it conforms to 
a right standard, and wherein it fails of conformity 
to that standard. 

In view of the infirmities of human nature, and of 
the imperfections of human performance, it is obvious 
that it is easier to perceive a defect than a beauty, 3 
failure of attainment than a nobleness of aspiration, 
The stupidest workman who unearths a battered torse 
of an antique statue can see its marrings, while only 
an artist eye could detect there the graceful, although 
now broken, lines which mark the touch of a master’s 
hand. Any ordinary proof-reader could perceive the 
inelegancies of a young writer's earliest performance, 
where none but a keenly appreciative lover of the 
beautiful would detect the breathings of an undevel- 
oped poetic nature. Hence it is clear that a true 
critic must be readier to note that which is admir- 
able, than to fix his sight upon that which is defec- 
tive; for only by this superiority is he raised above 
his fellows in his capacity for the work of criticism, 

Singularly enough, however, as an indication of the 
perversion and deterioration of truth which steadily 
goes on in every realm of thought and action, “ criti- 
cism,” in all its various parts of speech, has come to 
be very generally used in an obnoxious sense, and 
even to be looked upon as wellnigh synonymous with 
“censure.” Among the dictionary definitions of a 
“critic” are: “One who passes a rigorous or severe 
judgment; one who censures or finds fault; a harsh 
examiner or judge; a caviler; a carper.” And he 
who is set to “ criticise” any work of literature or of 
art, is supposed by others, if indeed he does not him- 
self so understand his mission, to have it as his duty 
to look for defects in that work, and to hold them up 
for animadversion ; in fact, as the dictionary has it, 
“to utter censure.” Yet this view of the critic’s duty 





is as hostile to the spirit of true criticism as would 
be the thought that the chief mission of a judge is 
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that of condemnation, or that the object of the miller’s 
sifting process is the obtaining of hulls and bran. 

It is this erroneous view of criticism that prompted 
Disraeli to stigmatize the “ critics” as “ the men who 
have failed in literature and art,” and who ate there- 
fore desirous of showing that others have failed like 
themselves, And Byron saw the perverted migsion 
of the critic in the same light, when he wrote bitterly: 

“A man must serve his time to every trade, 

Save censure—crities all are ready-made. ; 

Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by rote, 

With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A mind well skilled to find, or forge, a fault, 

A turn for punning,—call it Attic salt; ... 

Fear not to lie, ’twill seem a lucky hit, 

Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit; 

Care not for feeling—pass your proper jest, 

And stand a critic, hated yet caress’d,” 
But no error of view concerning the mission of the 
critic, however widespread, can destroy the mission 
itself, or do away with its need. True criticism has 
its place and work in the world, and there is need of 
ite recognition and of its prosecution accordingly. 

One of our best American critics, Mr. E. C, Sted- 
man, has recently essayed aeimple and comprehensive 
defining of criticism. He says; “ Criticism is the art 
and practice of declaring in what degree any word, 
character, or action conforms to the right. Conversely, 
and implied in this definition, the office of criticism 
is to see and declare what is wrong—that is, in what 
degree a work fails to conform tothe right,” And so 
far Mr. Stedman is correct in his defining. Similarly 
is he correct as far as he goes, in saying that “the 
primary qualifications of a critic are accuracy, taste, 
and honesty ;” but he omits from this including “ fair- 
ness,” or “the judicial faculty,” as a primary qualifi- 
cation of a critic. A man may be technically accurate, 
may have faultless taste, may have unswerving hon- 
esty, and yet, because of his lack of judicial fairness, 
he may be unfitted for true criticism, through his 
inability to see both sides of a question before him, or 
to put himself into the position of the writer as a 
writer, or of the artist as an artist, or of the achiever 
in any line as an achiever. It is this element of fair- 
ness that Pope has in mind when he says of the stand- 
point of all true criticism : 

“ A perfect judge will read each work of wit 

- With the same spirit that its author writ : 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind.” 


Without this spirit of large-minded fairness the critic 
who possessed accuracy, taste, and honesty might 
have condemned Shakespeare for his numberless mis- 
takes in grammar and spelling, or have ruled out 
John Bunyan for his many inelegancies of style. 
And, indeed, it is because of this lack that Matthew 
Arnold has permanently damaged his good name as 
a critic, and has been made a laughing-stock before 
the civilized world, through his recent attempt to point 
out inaccuracies of language in the Personal Memoirs 
of General Grant,—even where the latter’s style is 
less faulty in its sphere, than his critic’s style in the 
sphere of the critic. 

The chiefest value of criticism is in what it dis- 
closes of good, rather than in what it indicates of 
evil; even though, in order to this disclosure, there 
must be a fair separation cf the evil from the good. 
To criticise is to sift, but there would be no need of 
a sieve for a person whose only desire was the accu- 
mulation of worthless refuse. The housewife fills her 
sieve with flour, and shakes it diligently in the pro- 
cess of sifting; but her delight is in the growing heap 
of sifted treasure below the sieve, not in the small 
residuum of impurities retained in the sieve itself. 
The Western miner fills his sieve with sand and 
gravel, and shakes it gently under the wash of run- 
ning water; but he pays no heed to the lighter par- 
ticles which are swept away in this sifting process: 
his whole thought is of the few, or the many, bits of gold 
which may settle within the sieve while the sand goes 
out, §o it is with the true critic, or sifter, in any 
realm of treasure seeking; not the worthless, but the 


This alone it is which lifts the literary or the moral 
critic above the literary or the moral scavenger; and 
the distinction between these two classes of persons 
is not always observed as it should be. 

The spirit of true criticism is the same, whether the 
work of the critic be ina public passing on a work 
of literature or of art, or in a private and personal 
passing on that which is read or is listened to, or 
which comes before the eyes, or the mind, for an indi- 
vidual estimate. The judging and the gifting are ip 
order to retain the good, regardless of the evil which 
is rejected in the process. In the exercise of this 
spirit we are to be critics, in our reading, in our ser- 
mon hearing, and in our character estimating. And 
the true test of our ability as discerning critics is in 
the measure of truth we retain; rather than in the 
measure of error we reject. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


As preliminary to any wise attempt to do what we 
would like to do in a given line of action, it is impor- 
tant to know what can be done in that direction, And 
a great deal more can be done in many directions than 
is imagined by those who have never made determined 
endeavors along such lines of effort. A recent sugges- 
tion, in The Sunday School Times, of the possibilities of 
accomplishing in the matter of punctuality, has startled 
a Washington superintendent, and induved him to ask if 
the suggestion was a well-considered one. He says: 
Your topie Ways of Working, in the issue of April 16, opens 
with this statement: “If a superintendent really wants punc- 
tuality on the part of teachers and scholars, he can have it,” 
Did the one who penned those words realize that, whether so 
intended or not, the utterances of The Sunday School Times 
upon such subjects are very generally taken as ex cathedra 
announcements? I fear not; for I can hardly think of any- 
thing more discouraging to very many of your readers than the 
declaration, by such supreme authority, that a lack of punctual- 
ity, on the part of teachers and scholars, is evidence that punc- 
tuality is not wanted by the superintendent. The emphatic 
word in the statement referred to seems to be “ want; ” but is it 
true, without qualification, that the superintendent can secure 
punctuality if he wants it? If you can spare space for an an- 
swer to my query, I am confident you will help other besides 
this writer. 

Yes, that statement was a deliberate one, and it was 
made with the hope that it would be accepted as unmis- 
takably true. Its writer has been familiar with Sunday- 
school work for well-nigh forty years. He has personally 
visited Sunday-schools by the thousand, including schools 
in city and in country in every quarter of the United 
States; and his unalterable conviction, in view of his 
observations on this point, is that a- superintendent can 
have punctuality in his Sunday-school if he wants it 
there. From this it does not follow, as our correspondent 
seems to suppose, that ‘‘a lack of punctuality on the 
part of teachers and scholars is evidence that punctuality 
is not wanted by the superintendent ;” but it does follow 
that, in such a case, the superintendent has not yet secured 
that which he can secure, even though he might like to 
secure it, His wanting it does not bring it, but if he 
wants it, he will do well to realize that he can have it, 
Then let him go ahead and get it. One way of seeking 
it was indicated in the Ways of Working above referred 
to. There are many other ways; for here, as elsewhere, 
it is true that “ where there’s a will there’s a way,”—and 
sometimes there are more ways than one. 


——w 


How much easier it is to suggest an objection to a 
plan, than it is to see the advantages of a plan,—even 
where the plan is a good one. And how prone mankind 
is to take exception to the frequent repetition of that 
which cannot be improved on,—as illustrated by the 
Athenian citizen who voted for the ostracizing of 
Aristides, because he was “tired of hearing him always 
called ‘ Aristides the Just.’” Here comes a letter, for 
example, all the way from a province of Mexico, sug- 
gesting an objection to a lesson-plan merely because its 
numerical divisions are the same as many another lesson- 
plan, Its complaint is as follows: 

I prize your paper very much, regarding it as a collection of 
the best commentaries on the Sunday-school lessons, in such 
shape that those who otherwise could not procure such aid can 
obtain it. May I ask one question for your Notes on Open Let- 
ters? Ido not know whose work the Lesson Outline is; but I 
have noticed that the division is uniformly into three parts, 
Why is this? Month after month, year in and year out, always 
three divisions for each lesson, and very frequently just three 
sub-divisions of each of these under the Lesson Analysis; and 
it is not unusual to find these sub-divisions again divided 
into three. Is this logical? Is it probable that each Jesson for 





precious, is the object of his sifting and his seeking, 


striking, and it is easy to memorize; but is it not mechanical 
in the extreme? It reminds one of the old theory that there 
must be just three divisions in every sermon because there is a 
Father, a Son, and a Holy Ghost. 

Is it so very strange that the division of a subject for 
its examination and treatment should include the begin- 
ning, and the middle, and the ending? Is it not the 
most natural thing in the world that every topic thus 
taken up should be looked at in its opening, in its prog- 
ress, and in its concluding? One would hardly say 
that a syllogism was illogically constructed by adhering 
unfailingly to the threefold form of proposition, with its 
major premise, its minor premise, and its conclusion. 
Nor is the logical order in that instance an exceptional 
one. There is more than can be brushed away with a 
sneer, in the threefold division of a sermon; for the 
statement, the illustration, and the application are essen- 
tial to completeness in any wise presentation of truth, 
Yes, month after month, year in and year out, it may be 
wise to look at any and every subject as having its 
earlier, its latter, and its intermediate presentation ; just 
as every material substance has its top and its bottom 
and its interior, its front and its back and its middle; 
and as time itself, or even as eternity, has its past, its 
present, and its future. It is true that all this is “ me- 
chanical,” but it is a mechanical treatment that we are 
talking about. Of course, it would be possible to have 
a subject treated in its first beginning and its seeond 
beginning, its earlier middle and its later middle, its first 
conclusion and its second conclusion; but that would 
not necessarily be more logical, nor less mechanical. 
And, after all, so long as the method now in use “is 
striking, and is easy to memorize,” and as no objection is 
proffered to it except that it seems strange that it always 
comes out in this way, it will be well to let it stand as it is, 








STAR INFLUENCE, 
BY RICHARD E, BURTON. 


The fever-fret of life, how it is stilled 
Beneath the stars, the holy ones, and filled 
With quietude and health, and calmer mood 
Than man may give or memory may brood. 


Hot pulses cool, vain seeking dies away ; 
The soul’s rebellion, stirred by strife of day, 
Passes, through breathings of a spirit mild, 
To big-eyed wonder of a dreamful child. 





RECENT RED-SEA THEORIES, 
BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN GUTHE. 


From the days of our youth the belief has been a 
familiar one with us, that the children of Israel crossed 
the Red Sea dry shod, at its northern point, the Gulf of 
Suez, and that Pharaoh and his horsemen were over- 
thrown at that place. These things we learned wh: le 
studying biblical history, and our teacher pointed out on 
the wall-map the exact place where the events happened. 
But the learned theologians and historians of to-day give 
us no such definite information. It is proper to ask why 
this is so. 


only on the map, but on the ground itself, the exact place 
where, according to the record given in Exodus, the 
miraculous event took place which signalized at the same 
time the beginning of the faith and of Israel as a nation, 
and the death of an Egyptian king. Little was discov- 
ered. Not only the names of the places, but even the 
places themselves, had disappeared during the course of 
the centuries, leaving not a trace behind. It was not 


the description given in the Old Testament. __ 

Time passed, and rot only the tradition regarding the 
Pentateuch, but the Pentateuch itself, was questioned as 
to its origin; and the result of the questioning was, after 
a time, the more and more widely accepted answer, that 
the Pentateuch, like other historic books of the Old 
Testament, was a compilation made from several writings 
originally diverse, These originals or sources treat of 
the same subject, but either from different standpoints or 
by different methods. The demand arose, therefore, that 
the statements of each original should be set apart, in 
order to discover whether they were in agreement with 
the statements gathered from each other. 

But this demand, proper enough in itself, put new dif- 
ficulties in the way of the clear and precise answering of 
certain questions; for example, concerning the exodus, 
While some of the scholars applied this method to the 
story of the exodus, others did not; and this fact ex- 
plains in part the difference of opinion regarding the place 
of crossing at the Red Sea, What may now be said in 





a year will naturally fall into such a division? I know it is 


regard to this question, both in the light of the most 





For a hundred years, efforts were made to locate, not 


always easy to identify the features of the landscape by ~ 
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recent investigations on the ground, and from an accurate 
analysis of the records supplied by the second book of 
Moses, will form the subject of what follows. 

In 1874 and 1875, the opinion was advanced by Dr. H. 
Brugsch-Pasha, one of the most highly esteemed Egyp- 
tologists of the present day, that the children of Israel 
did not cross the Red Sea,—that is, the Gulf of Suez, 
but that this event, so fortunate for the Hebrews and so 
destructive to the Egyptians, took place at the narrow 
isthmus between Lake Sirbonis (east of the ancient 
Pelusium) and the Mediterranean Sea, This remarkable 
opinion can be appreciated only when it is considered as a 
part of the broader and more general theory which is held 
by this scholar regarding the direction of the Israelitic 
exodus from Egypt. He believes that the Israelites at 
first marched northward to the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, but, after the destruction of the Egyptians, turned 
southward towards the Sinaitic peninsula proper. 

The Hebrew word sooph is supposed to properly render 
the Egyptian athu (“seaweed,” or “papyrus plant”), 
and yam sooph designates, “by a general term, all the 
marshes and lagoons of Lower Egypt, characterized by 
the richness of their vegetation, composed of papyri and 
reeds. The Egyptians, on their part, knew so well the 
sense of the Hebrew word, that they adopted the foreign 
word “‘Souph,” instead of the word “athu” of their own 
language, not only to express the name of the town of 
seaweed, in Hebrew, Souph, but also the sea of seaweed, 
Yam Souph.”? This “town of Seaweed” (Thufi) is men- 
tioned in the papyrus Anasiasi ITI. (British Museum), 
in a description of the city of Rameses. 

Let us consider first the signification of the word sooph. 
What was meant by it in Hebrew usage can readily be 
understood. In Exodus 2 : 8-5, it is said that the mother 
of Moses laid the ark which was woven from papyrus 
(géme), and which contained her child, among the sooph 
on the bank of the Nile, and that it was discovered among 
the sooph. In this case, sooph is generally understood as 
meaning “reed.” That the word as an appellative noun 
includes the papyrus plant is possible; but, at all events, 
it is not the proper term for it, as it is referred to in 
verse 3 by gime. Moreover, it appears, from this passage, 
that sooph does not indicate those plants which are pecu- 
liar to the sea, but fresh-water plants not marine. Even 
Jonah (Jonah 2: 6) cannot be quoted as supporting the 
assumption that sooph can refer at the same time to sea- 
weed or tang (fucus, alga), plants growing in salt water ; 
for the song in Jonah 2 : 3-10 was not occasioned by the 
experiences of Jonah. It does not contain a prayer for 
future deliverance, but is an expression of thanks for 
deliverance already experienced, and therefore it is not 
to be interpreted with reference to the history of Jonah. 

As early as the year 1848, the French Orientalist Fres- 
nel endeavored to maintain the rendering “reed” (juncus, 
arundo) by reference to the Coptic version of the Pen- 
tateuch,? for in Exodus 10:19; 13:18, it reads yom 
en-shari. This is the more strange because this version does 
not originate with the Hebrew text, but with the Greek 
Septuagint, and substitutes for the expression épvdpa 
YdAacca (erythra thalassa, Red Sea), there used, its own 
yom en-shari. Although the Coptic version usually fol- 
lows the words of the Septuagint very closely, in this 
case it does not translate, but interprets. And this was 
certainly not done without good reason. 

Fresnel explains the meaning of the word shari by the 
aid of references to Hesychius, Theophrastus, and Pliny, 
who knew a plant bearing the name of sari, and speak 
of it as growing in the pools of Egypt and in the neigh- 
borhood of the Nile, and as similar to the papyrus plant. 
As the sounds of this sari correspond as exactly as it is pos- 
sible to those of the Coptic shari, it is proper to assume 
that sari and shari are the same word, and denote thesame 
thing,—plants of at least the same genus, if not precisely 
the same species. If a sea was named from this plant by 
the Egyptians (Copts), the supposition naturally follows 
that the plant was the peculiar characteristic of the sea. 
But it seems inappropriate and senseless to name a sea on 
account of the presence of marine plants like seaweed 
or tang (fucus, alga), which are characteristic of seas in 
general, and hence do not form a distinct characteristic 
of some special part of the seas. On the other hand, a 
sea or gulf may well receive its name from the fact that 
those plants grow on its shores which are usually found 
in fresh water only,—in this case reed, cane (juncus, 
arundo). It is needless to say that there must be suffi- 
cient fresh water along the shores to keep such plants 
alive, in spite of their nearness to the salt water, whether 


Proreuraen “4 
1Compare “‘ Transactions of the Second Session of the International 
Congress of Orientalists, held in London, September, 1874”” (London, 
1876), p. 260 ff. It appeared in French with the title, H. Brugsch- 


Bey, L’ Exode et les Monuments Egyptiens. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1875, 


2 Journal Asiatique, XIV. série, Tome XI, (1848), p. 274 ff. 





such fresh water assumes the form of discharging rivers 
or brooks, or trickles through under the surface, from 
the land, and thus flows into the sea. 

At the present time, very little fresh water flows into 
the Red Sea, on account of the lack of rain in the coun- 
try adjacent. In former times a different condition must 
have existed. Fresh water destroys the life of the coral ; 
and every gap in the coral structure along the Red Sea 
shore at present, when it serves as a harbor, bears witness 
to the fact that at one time impetuous brooks and rivers 
rushed from the mountains into the sea.' We find here 
the first trace of a gradual, but very important, change 
which took place on the shores of the Red Sea; a far 
more distinct change will be mentioned hereafter. Re- 
mains of fresh-water flora have been found even in this 
century along these shores. The name Ghuwaybet il-boots 
(Thicket of Cane; boots meaning “cane,” arundo) is said to 
be retained still at the mouth of Wady et-Teeh, opening 
into the Red Sea, and also at the ancient bed of Lake 
Timsaih,? in the middle of the Suez isthmus of to-day. 
But, in general, the present shore of the Red Sea, because 
it was covered at one time by salt water, isa salty ground, 
which, by its bitterness, quickly contaminates the fresh 
water which flows into it.’ The conditions necessary to 
the growth of a fresh-water flora along the Red Sea are, 
therefore, failing; but it is beyond question that in an- 
cient times the coast presented another character. 

While the usage of language in the case of the word 
sooph can be told with sufficient certainty, the etymol- 
ogy, and even the home, of the word is not definitely 
known. Egyptologists like Brugsch and Ebers consider 
it a Semitic word, incorporated into the Egyptian lan- 
guage, and pronounced by this latter nation tuf, tufi 
(thuf, thufi) by the conversion of s into ¢ (Greek #, 
theta, English “th”), This change of sound can be 
proved, indeed, by a series of examples: Egyptian, tel/i, 
Hebrew, soliila (wall); Egyptian, tulta, Hebrew, soleth 
(fine flour); Egyptian, tebnutir, Greek Sebennytos (a city), 
and others. But the facts are against the supposition 
of Brugsch and Ebers that a satisfactory explanation of 
this word can be derived from the Hebrew, the Arabic, 
or the Aramaic. For this reason, other scholars believe 
that the Hebrews borrowed the word from the Egyptians, 
either pronouncing the word tu/f as sooph, or had in mind 
the Egyptian saybe, “reed.” 

When I discussed the phrase yom en-shari, I premised 
from the standpoint of the Coptic translation, which, 
following the precedent of the Greek Septuagint, would 
render it “ Red Sea.” I premised the discussion without 
proof, for it must be granted, that the rendering “Sea of 
Reeds” does not contain any distinct allusion to situation. 
There is scarcely any doubt that the shores of the pools 
and lagoons of the lower (north-eastern) delta of the Nile 
were richly overgrown with reeds; that some of them, even 
then, were connected with the sea (yam), and were there- 
fore described by the name yam. It is possible, but less 
probable, that reeds were characteristic even of the shore 
of Lake Serbonis,—which Brugsch, in keeping with his 
above-mentioned theory of the exodus, must assume. 
On the other hand, there are statements in the Old Tes- 
tament, in accordance with which the situation given by 
Brugsch to the Sea of Reeds is entirely barred out. 

In Exodus 23 : 31, the promise is made to Israel that 
their dominion shall extend from the Sea of Reeds to the 
Philistine Sea, and from the desert to the river (Eu- 
phrates). Let us consider the places thus contrasted. 
The Euphrates and the desert, namely, the desert between 
Syria and Egypt; the Sea of Reeds and Philistine Sea,— 
the latter the Mediterranean. Evidently it is impossible 
to understand here Lake Serbonis, or the marshes and 
lagoons of the eastern delta of the Nile. The one, as 
well as the other, borders on the Mediterranean Sea, and 
cannot, therefore, be used in contrast with it. Moreover, 
the territory of Israel towards the southwest never ex- 
tended as far as Lake Serbonis, but only to the river of 
Egypt (Wady el-’Areesh). In Exodus 23: 31, it is 
doubtless the Alanitic Gulf of the Red Sea which is set 
over against the Mediterranean, and the phrase yam 
sooph is evidently used for it in 1 Kings 9: 26; and this 
gulf was included in the territory which was under the 
sway of the Israelites. If, then, it is certain that this 
part of the Red Sea was called yam sooph (comp. also 
Num. 14: 25; 21:4; Deut.1: 40; 2:1; Judg.11:16), 
that name is also to be ascribed to the western gulf of 
the same sea, the present Gulf of Suez. That the Egyp- 
tians knew of the connection between these two gulfs a 
long time before Israelitish history, does not need to be 
proved to one who considers the extent of Egyptian 





1Klunzinger, Bilder aus Oberdgypten, der Wiiste und dem Rothen Meere 
(1877), p. 228. 


2 Fresnel, 1. ce. 275 f. 
8 Klunzinger, 1. c. pp. 224, 230, 232, 





commerce down to the time of Rameses II. Of these two 
gulfs of the Red Sea, however, only the western (Gulf of 
Suez), because it borders on Egyptian territory, can be 
considered in treating the subject of the exodus of the 
children of Israel from Egypt. This conclusion is con- 
firmed throughout by tradition. The earliest testimony 
to its truth is furnished by the Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch, which was made by Egyptian Jews in 
Alexandria during the first half of the third century. 
This translation everywhere uses, instead of yam sooph, 
94Aacca épvdpd (thalassa erythra, Red Sea), a phrase which 
designates the Indian Ocean, between Africa and India, 
together with the Persian and Arabian gulfs as known to 
the Greeks (Herodotus). And the sea which the Israel- 
ites so happily crossed during the exodus from Egypt is 
afterwards designated by the same name (1 Macc. 4: 9; 
Wisdom of Solomon 10: 18; 19:7; Acts 7: 36; Heb. 
11: 29). It is unnecessary to prove at length that that 
part of the Red Sea alone is meant which at the present 
time we call the Gulf of Suez, which Herodotus calls 
the Arabian Gulf, and Strabo the angle (uvyéc, mychos) 
of the Arabian Gulf near Heroonpolis, in distinction 
from the AZlanitic angle of that gulf. 

Let us now turn to the Old Testament records of the 
passage of the Red Sea by the children of Israel. Care- 
fully comparing the statements found in the principal 
sources, as these sources are at present distinguished in 
the Pentateuch by the critical analysis, we may consider 
the Jahvist (J) record and Elohist (E) record as one 
by reason of the evident similarity of their contents, 
and may indicate their combination by JE. The 
Priestly Code (PC) or fundamental writing, as this 
part of the Pentateuch was formerly called on account 
of its significance to the book of Genesis, is to be distin- 
guished from the J E. 

Dwelling-place of Israel in Egypt: 

JE. PO. 

Land of Goshen (Gen. 46:| Land of Rameses (Gen. 47 : 
28 to 47: 4,66, 27 a). 5, 6 a, 7-11). 

Enforced service of Israel in Egypt: 

JE. PO. 

Building of the cities Pithom | All manner of hard servitude 
and Raamses (Exod. 1: 11). (Exod. 1: 13). 

Direction of the exodus : 

JE. PO. 


Not by the way of the land of |} Rameses, Succoth (Exod, 12: 
the Philistines, but by the way | 37). 


of the wilderness by the Sea of} Etham, in the edge of the 
Reeds (Exod. 13 : 17 ff.). wilderness (Exod. 13 : 20). 

Sea of Reeds, Wilderness of | Return and camp before Pi- 
Shur (Exod. 15 : 22). Hahiroth, between Migdol and 

Marah (Exod. 15 : 23). the sea, before Baal-Zephon by 
the sea (Exod. 14: 2, 9). 

Elim, the wilderness of Sin 
(Exod, 16 : 1). 

In addition to these passages from the book of Exgdus, 
the encampments of the exodus are referred to in Num- 
bers 33; but this chapter contains merely a ligt of these 
encampments compiled from J E and PC, and with the 
addition of a few others, it therefore possesses little 
intrinsic value, and, if one does not wish to begin his 
investigations in a wrong way, must not be made the 
basis of inquiry. Moreover, the first four stations (from 
Rameses to Pi-Hahiroth-Migdol) and the indefinite 
phrase “sea,” in Numbers 33, agree with the PC in 
Exodus, so that we make no omission by confining our 
study to the book of Exodus. 

That I may be as brief as possible, let me say that I 
do not take into consideration the order of the places as 
given in the above-mentioned table, but set apart that 
one which brings me directly back to my theme,—the 
Red Sea. I refer to Pithom. Lepsius (“ Chronology,” 
L., 849, 857. 1849) was inclined to identify this place 
with the site of the modern Tell Aboo Suléman, between 
Belbés and Tell el-Kebeer, basing his investigations on 
Herodotus II., 158, and on the Jtinerarium Antonini 
Augusti. On the other hand, Brugsch declared that 
Pithom was the chief town of the Sethroitic nomos, and 
placed it on the site of the modern Tell esh-Shereeq, at 
the southern shore of Lake Menzaleh, about the same 
latitude as the Western Tanis (San). 

Ebers, in the first edition of his book, “Through Goshen 
to Sinai” (1872), followed Lepsius, but in the second 
edition (1881) supported Brugsch. In 1883-85, the 
records of the excavations which the Genevan Egyptolo- 
gist, Edouard Naville,’ had undertaken near Tell el- 
Maskhootah, in the Wady Toomilat, at the expense of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, were published. Among 
his discoveries the following are worthy of mention. A 
granite statue of the governor of the city and a sandstone 
statue of the priest of the god Tum, both of which, but 


Elim (Exod. 15 : 27). 








1 Edouard Naville, ‘‘ The Store-City of Pithom and the Route of the 
Exodus.” London, 1885, All previous records were imperfect, 
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especially the latter, incline and indeed force one to the 
conclusion that a sanctuary of Tum, the great god of 
Thuku (Thuket), built by Rameses II., stood near Tell 
el-Maskhootah, This sanctuary of Tum in the land of 
Thuku was called Pitom (Pithom) in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, A Latin inscription was found giving, one below 
the other, the names Eropolis and Ero-Castra, The 
stone bearing this inscription was imbedded in a wall of 
the Roman colony close to the ruins of Pithom. It is 
unnecessary to mention here other discoveries,’ 
University of Leipzig, Germany. 





THE BORDER WALL OF EGYPT. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In the study of the route and of the successive steps of 
the Hebrew exodus from Egypt, it is important to bear 
in mind the existence, at that time, of a border wall, or 
extended line of fortifications, across the entire north- 
eastern front of Lower Egypt, from the Mediterranean 
Bea to the Gulf of Suez.? This wall was the closure of 
the only entrance by land to Egypt from the East; and 
it was from the East alone that there was, in those days, 
any special danger of invasion. 

References to thia wall are found in the Egyptian 
records, both before and after the supposed date of the 
exodus. Its earliest mention, ae yet ascertained, is in 
what is known as the St, Petersburg Papyrus, which 
treats of Egyptian history prior to the tenth dynasty, 
There, according to Golénischeff as cited by Meyer 
(Geschichte des Altermus, p. 105 f.), it is. known as “the 
Royal Wall for defence against the ‘Amu,” or Amorites, 
Again it finds mention in a papyrus of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, prior to the Hykshosinvasion, It is there spoken 
of as a barrier “ which the king had made to keep off the 
Sakti,” or Eastern enemies of Egypt. Yet again it is 
brought into notice in a papyrus of the nineteenth dynasty, 
in a manner which seems to indicate its extended stretch. 
The historic data thus cited cover a period from before 
the days of Abraham to Moses. If, indeed, there were 
no corroboratory facts or traditions, these Egyptian refer- 
ences to the border wall of Egypt would, in themselves, 
be sufficient to justify a conviction of its existence; for 
the term which is employed in its mention is recognized 
by Egyptologists generally as indicative of a continuous 
wall, or of an extended line of fortifications, which in 
reality amounts to a defensive wall.® 

But, on the other hand, there is no lack of corrobora- 
tory facts and traditions. The very name applied to 
Egypt in the ancient Assyrian language, as well as that 
in the Hebrew, “ Muzor” or “‘ Mazor” (in its dual form 
“Mizraim”’), seems to indicate the Walled Land, or the 
Fortified Land—or Lands. The portion of Lower Egypt 
lying just inside of the border wall was known as “ Zar,” 
or “ Zor” (or “Tar” or “Tor,” as it would be literally ; 
for there is no “z” in the old Egyptian), In the plu- 
ral form, this was “ Zaru,” or “Zalu;” or “Taru,” or 
“Talu,”* The meaning of this term was the “strong 
place,” or the “fortified place.” “It therefore follows,” 

says Brugscb,° “that a country called ‘ Zar’ must signify 
a country fortified by forts and fortresses for its defense.” 
It is apparently from this root “Zar,” or “Tar,” that 
“Mazor” as a description of Lower Egypt is derived, 
The Great Wall seems to be referred to, in several in- 
stances, in the Egyptian records, as the “Khetam [or 
Khetamoo] of Zar,” or the “ Fortifications of the Strong 
Land.” Under this designation it appears in the monu- 
mental records of the triumphs of Setee I. and of his 


son Rameses II. And, again, the traditions of the East 
include distinct references to a supposed wall along the 


border approaches to Egypt from the East, 


Diodorus, a Sicilian historian, writing in Greek just 
before the beginning of the Christian era, ascribed the 





1 Notgr.—A second paper in continuation of this subject will follow, 
next week.—THE EpIToR. 


*The subject of this Great Wall of Egypt is treated quite fully in 
the present writer's monograph on ‘‘Kadesh Barnea,” pp, 44-58, 
825-337. Its facts are now given prominence in this more compact 


form, because of their bearing on the current Sunday-school lessons, 


8In The Presbyterian Review for April, 1887 (pp. 810-815), the 
Rev. C. R. Gillett endeavors to show that it is possible that there was 
no such wall across the Isthmus of Suez as is claimed in ‘‘ Kadesh 
He proffers no reason for questioning it, but he professes 
to have examined the proofs cited from Chabas and Ebers, and to be 
satisfied that they are capable of more than a single interpretation. 
It is perhaps necessary here only to add, that as to the signification 
of the Egyptian term ‘‘anboo,’’ rendered above as ‘‘ wall,’’ there is 
practical agreement among Egyptologists, including Pierret, Mari- 
ette, Maspero, Meyer, and Brugsch, as well as Chabas and Ebers. 
Moreover, whether the term be understood as a wall or as a chain of 
fortifications it matters not, in its application to a continuous line of 


Barnea.”’ 


border defenses from sea to sea, across the isthmus. 


*This term has sometimes been supposed to refer to a particular 
fortress or town, instead of toa region. Mr. Gillett is at some pains 


to prove that it was not Zoan, or Tania, 
~'*Diot, Geog,, p. 997. 


walling’ of Egypt, on its southeastern border, to Sesodsis, 
or Sesostris (who is supposed to be identical with Rame- 
ses II., the oppressor of the Hebrews); and he indicates 
the stretch of this line of defenses as from Pelusium, on 
the Mediterranean, to Heliopolis, near Cairo, a distance 
of “about fifteen hundred stadia,” or, say, one hundred 
and eighty-four English miles.? (The entire length of 
the present Suez Canal is about one hundred miles, 
This leaves nearly another hundred for a stretch across 
toward Heliopolis.) 

In Hebrew, the common word for wall is shur. Hence, 
if we were to look for a Bible reference to the Great 
Wall across the north-eastern border of Egypt, we should 
naturally expect to find itspoken ofas “Shur.” Nor would 
we have to look in vain for this identification, “Shur”* 
is repeatedly named in this connection, It is said to be 
(Gen. 25 : 18) “before Egypt [that is, east of Egypt], as 
thou goest toward Assyria;” as “over against Egypt” 
(1 Sam, 15:7); and as the equivalent of “even unto the 
land of Egypt’’(1 Sam, 27 : 8). 

It isan open question whether in the days of Moses 
the Isthmus of Suez was materially narrower than at the 
present day. Such eminent geologists as Dawson and 
Hull have affirmed that the Gulf of Suez may have then 
stretched northward far enough to include the Bitter 
Lakes. Yet the positive testimony of classical historians 
and geographers, including Herodotus, Poseidonios, 
Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, as to the actual width of the 
isthmus in their day, apparently indicate that no impor- 
tant change has taken place within the past twenty-two 
centuries, Yet, whether the distance from sea to sea was 
longer or shorter in the days of the exodus, it seems 
clear that it was practically covered by a defensive border 
wall, or continuous chain of fortifications, And this fact 
has an important bearing on the Bible narrative of 
the exodus. 

Out from Egypt, eastward, there were three principal 
roadways, which severally passed the barrier wall, near 
its northern extremity, near its centre, and near its south- 
ern extremity, These three roads were known as the 
Philistia Road, the Wall Road, and the Red Sea Road, 
All three of these roads are clearly mentioned in the 
Bible, are indicated in the old Egyptian records, and are 
to be tracked to-day as distinct and well-defined roads, 
When the Hebrews obtained permission to leave 
Egypt for a journey into the desert, the king’s consent 
to their passing the barrier wall was obviously included, 
Having started out from the land of Rameses (which was 
another name for the land of Goshen‘), they rendezvoused 
at Succoth, or the Tenting Place,—a region not far from, 
or including, the recently discovered site of Pithom, 
Their first move from their rendezvous was toward the 
Great Wall, called, in the Egyptian tongue, Etam, Khetam, 
or the Khetamoo of Zar; and within, or at, that wall, or 
Etham, they encamped again, 

Evidently the Hebrews were near the gateway of the 
Philistia Road, and they naturally expected to pass out 
in that direction, But they were Divinely directed to 
turn back on their track, and to traverse the whole 
stretch of the isthmus, inside of the Great Wall, past the 
Wall Road, and on toward the Red Sea Road, or the 
Road of the Wilderness of the RedSea. This movement 


misleading to the king of Egypt. He thought that it 
indicated their reluctance to pass out into the forbidding 
desert; and it was a means of hastening him in their 
pursuit. He said, as the Lord had declared in advance 





imr. Gillett dwells upon the possibility of the word employed by 
Diodorus being understood as ‘‘fortifying,’’ instead of ‘walling ;’’ 


hundred stadia.” 
what it should be called. 


stadia made ‘'172}4 miles, not 184,” 


place of his reference to that authority. 


not ‘“‘the Wall’’ which is here referred to. 


nouns. 
(Judg. 19 : 12), Ha Gib‘a (Judg. 19 : 13), ete. 


edge of correct Hebrew forms will hardly be questioned. 


Gen. 47 : 6 and 11). 





was at the time a mystery to them, and it was a cause of 


but the difference is quite unimportant in thisinstance. The wall 
may haye been a line of fortifications—“ the length being about fifteen 
The thing itself is what is to be considered, not 


£ Here, again, Mr. Gillett is in confusion of mind. He evidently 
supposes that a stadium was always 60684 feet; therefore that 1500 
But the stadium of Diodorus is 
understood to have been different from that of Herodotus; as Mr. 
Gillett might have learned even from Liddell and Scott, at the very 


% An objection to this identification has been made, on the suppost- 
tion that the absence of the definite article would indicate that it is 
(So, for example, Presi- 
dent 8. C. Bartlett, in The Independent for January 3, 1884.) But 
there is no lack of illustrations, in the Bible text, of this dropping of 
the article in Hebrew proper names which were originally common 
Compare Mil/spah (Judg. 20 : 1), Ha Mitspah (Hos. 5 : 1); Gib‘a 
Indeed, concerning this 
very word Shur, Wellhausen thinks it refers to “the Wall" (see Der 
Teat der Biichen Samuelis, Gottingen, 1871, p. 97, note), And what- 
ever may be thought of Wellhausen’s theological views, his knowl- 


4It is obvious that the homes of the Hebrews, where they ate the 
Passover feast on the night before the exodus, were in a district 
known interchangeably as ‘‘Goshen’”’ and as ‘‘Rameses” (comp. 
The traditional idea that the mighty host ren- 
dezvoused at a city of the latter name, instead of at the great camp- 
ing-ground of Succoth, seems to hold in the minds of some Bible stu- 


he would say, concerning the apparently hesitating and 
undecided people: “They are entangled [perplexed, 
bewildered, dazed]* in the land [within -the borders of 
my land]; the wilderness [beyond] hath shut them in 
[by its terrors].” And so he decided to go and bring 
them back to their old place and tasks, 
Apart from any question as to the precise point of the 
northernmost stretch of the Red Sea at that time, it 
would appear from the Bible narrative that the Hebrews 
made their final camp inside the Great Wall, near its 
southernmost extremity, at the Red Sea shore; and that 
it was while they were there, awaiting the Divine order 
for passing through the Great Wall, according to the 
royal permission already accorded them, that they “lifted 
up their eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians marched after 
them,” Then it was that “they were sore afraid,” and 
wished they had never left their homes in Goshen- 
Rameses; for, as it seemed, they were to be returned to 
bondage, with the probability of greater hardship than 
ever, under the king whose wrath had been aroused 
and braved in vain. 
Under Divine direction, Moses spoke cheering words 
to the Hebrews, and promised them deliverance. They 
were ordered to move forward; and naturally the Egyp- 
tians hastened after them. The pillar of cloud, which 
was their guide, passed from before them to their rear, 
and became a light to them, while it was as a bewilder- 
ing fog to their pursuers, To all appearance, and in the 
opinion of the Egyptians, the Great Wall now stood as 
a permanent barrier to the exodus of the Hebrews from 
Egypt; for it is probable that the sight of the royal host 
approaching, or special signals from it, would cause 
the watchmen on the battlements to forbid the egress of 
the Hebrews just at this time, But by the miraculous 
interposition of natural agencies the waters of the Red Sea 
southward of the Great Wall were so divided that a new 
pathway into the desert beyond was laid bare, and the 
Great Wall was flanked by the Hebrews before the pursu- 
ing Egyptians realized that it was yet reached. This was 
during the night, when the possibility of bewilderment in 
such a pursuit was the greater. Itwasin the early morn- 
ing that the Egyptians began to perceive that they were 
no longer on solid land, but in the bared bed of a treach- 
erous sea. Then it was that Moses, by Divine direction, 
“stretched forth his hand over thesea; ...and the waters 
returned, and covered the chariots, and the horsemen, 
even all the host of Pharaoh that went in after them into 
the sea; there remained not so much as one of them.” 
Thus it was that the Great Wall of Egypt was passed, 
and that the Hebrews were made free. ‘“ And they went 
out [from the bed of the Red Sea] into the Wilderness of 
the Wall ;”—of the Hebrew Shur ; of the Egyptian Khe- 
tam, or Khetamoo; of the Semitized Egyptian Etam, or 
Etham. And this is the Bible story of the exodus in the 
light of the monumental records of Egypt. 





THE ASSEMBLY IDEA. 
BY J. L. HURLBUT, D.D, 


Thirteen years ago the first Sunday-school Assembly 
was held at Chautauqua, It has been the mother of 
many daughters, for more than forty-five assemblies, 
representing every section of the country, are announced 
for the coming season, They are springing up abun- 
dantly,—almost too abundantly for the needs of the work 
and for their own prosperity. It is safe to assert that 
within the next ten years there will be not less than @ 
hundred Sunday-school assemblies in existence between 
the two oceans that bound our land. 

Many of those who are prospecting for and projecting 
new assemblies are readers of The Sunday School Times; 
and for their benefit we propose this article, setting forth 
what the Sunday-school Assembly is, what work it should 
undertake, and what are the conditions under which it 
may become a success, 

Every institution has its spinal marrow, the vital line 
of its existence. In the Assembly, this is found in the 
normal class, the department of Sunday-school teacher- 
training, which differentiates it from every other out-of- 
door gathering. The convention is held to compare 
results, the institute to discuss methods; and the Assem- 
bly meets to give a regular course of training for Sunday- 
school teachers. There are two departments of knowledge 
in which the teacher needs to be taught, the book and 
the work. He needs to know as much as possible of 
Bible lore, and as much as possible concerning the prin- 
ciples of teaching. The primary purpose of the Assem- 
bly is to impart to teachers, or to those who may become 





1 The word rendered, in our English version of the Bible, “ entan: 
gled,”” obviously applies to a mental, not to a geographical, con- 
fusion. It is the same word which is translated in Esther 8 ;: 15, and 





dents even to the present time, 


in Joel 1 : 18, “ perplexed.”* 
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teachers, a regular course of instruction in these two 
departments. The management may prepare its own 
course of lessons, or it may adopt those of the Chautauqua 
Normal Union; it may have one teacher for the entire 
series, or a number of lecturers upon the topics; it may, 
or may not, have an examination at the close; it may, 
or it may not, confer a diploma,—but a normal class it 
must have, or it is no true Assembly. 

But a course of lessons alone will not draw the people 
together, nor pay the expenses of a gathering. Besides, 
those who attend the normal class twice a day need some 
intellectual recreation and instruction in more popular 
lines. Hence arises the demand for a lecture platform 
at the assemblies. Popular lectures and entertainments, 
concerts, and stereopticon pictures, will “draw the crowd.” 
At the same time they may impart knowledge on lines 
related to the Bible, or literature, or science; and all 
these are valuable to the Sunday-school teacher. In 
most assemblies, the morning lectures are given as 
courses on literary or scientific subjects; the afternoon 
lectures are semi-popular, and the evenings are given to 
entertainments, 

Another class for which the Assembly should provide 
is the young folks, especially the children. For their 
benefit a children’s class is held daily. This is not pre- 
cisely a religious service, or “children’s meeting,” nor 
does it undertake to teach the Sunday-school lesson. 
The course in the children’s class is intended to supply 
such general knowledge of the Bible as will be of the 
greatest value to its young students. By degrees a series 
of lessons has been evolved, using as a basis those taught 
for years past at Chautauqua. They embrace the books 
of the Bible, some simple outlines of Bible history, and 
some lessons in the lands of the Bible, especially the 
Holy Land. It is surprising how much can be taught 
on these subjects in seven or eight lessons, At one 
Assembly last summer, two hundred children, between 
seven and fifteen years of age, passed written examina- 
tions upon these subjects, which would not be easy to all 
Sunday-school teachers. More than one parent has 
stated that his children have learned more of the Bible 
in ten days at the Assembly than in fifty-two weeks at 
the Sunday-school. 

These are the important elements in the Assembly, 
the normal class generally holding two sessions daily, 
the children’s class, the afternoon lecture, and the evening 
entertainment. Two, if not three, more departments are 
almost sure to claim attention. One is the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, which, having been 
founded by the original Assembler, is in clos@connection 
with the Assembly. The members of this world-wide 
organization have a strong esprit du corps, and like to 
meet together, to hold Round Tables, and camp-fires, and 
vesper services, and vigils, and recognition services. We 
will not stop to explain all these terms, but those who 


go to assemblies are quite familiar with them. 


Another department is that of music, whose votaries 
will desire recognition, and may add much to the interest 
of the Assembly by their chorus drills and concerts. 
Besides these, there will appear a need for a devotional 
meeting, in which prayer and praise and testimony 
and Bibie-reading will delightfully occupy an hour in 
the morning. 

The inevitable tendency of every successful Assembly 
will be to increase its departments. For example, those 
who have completed the course of the children’s class, 
which generally remains the same from year to year, will 
need an intermediate class for the young people; and 
those who have taken the normal course will require an 
advanced normal. Thus departments will increase, 
and the Assembly programme will necessarily become 
more elaborate and more complex. 

_ We come now to a vital question: How shall the 
Assembly, with all these departments, be supported? 
To this there is but one answer. The grounds must be 
enclosed, gates must be built, and an entrance-fee must 
be charged to all comers. No other plan will be success- 
ful. Any Assembly which undertakes to live by collec- 
tions only, or by assessments on stockholders, or by 
getting its work done without pay, is foredoomed to 
failure. Nor will it answer to take the fee at the taber- 
nacle door; for, in that case, you have simply a course of 
lectures in a village, and what village will support a 
lecture-course costing a thousand or two of dollars? 
Everybody must pay at the gate. There must be no 
army of dead-head cottage-holders, if your Assembly is 
to live. Unless the management can have full control 


of the grownd, with the power to compel payment of a 


gate-fee, there cannot long be an Assembly. 

The two men who are most important in the Assembly 
are the superintendent of instruction (or conductor, as 
he is sometimes called) and the secretary. One should 





have absolute control of the programme and its working, 
the other should take entire charge of the temporalities 
of the gathering. The more thoroughly these two can 
work in harmony, and the less they are interfered with 
by an executive committee or board of managers, the 
better it will be for the Assembly. The conductor 
should be a man in whom the board has confidence, and 
he should be left to plan and conduct. 

There are some rocks and breakers to be avoided in 
organizing and managing the Assembly. One is the 
multiplication of departments, As soon as the work 
begins, there will be propositions for special classes (with 
special fees) in every subject in the curriculum of a full- 
fledged university. No classes should be started unless 
there is a constituency ready for it. Another danger is 
from the real-estate fever. Any Assembly which is got- 
ten up to sell lots, or float real estate will, soon or late, 
fall to pieces. Closely allied to this is the plan of hoid- 
ing an Assembly in order to draw people to a summer 
resort. The summer boarder is a very different type of 
humanity from the Assembly-goer (though the two races 
will sporadically cross), and no Assembly ever yet drew 
a crowd to asummer resort. Chautauqua itself is no ex- 
ception to this rule; for the thousands who gather there 
are very different from the throngs at Saratoga, or New- 
port, or even Ocean Grove. Another peril comes from 
boards of control which are too anxious to get a crowd by 
sensational methods. The Assembly which has fifty car- 
loads of people at its gates every day, may be thronged, 
but it does very little good. Twelve successive days of 
picnics do not constitute an Assembly. The smaller 
attendance of people who stay on the ground and attend 
the class drills, is of far more value than the transient 
multitude. Let the normal class be kept well in the 
foreground, and in the end it will prove the enduring 
element. Fireworks and banners and processions are 
all well in their way, and should be encouraged; popular 
lectures and drawing orators may help to pay the bills; 
but the core of the Assembly is its instructional work. 

The student of social science will find much to suggest 
thought and inspire hope in these fifty assemblies. They 
bring together the best people in our body politic; they 
impart instruction and inspiration to many thousands; 
and they carry awakening influence into countless homes 
and churches. They bring multitudes in contact with 
the Word of God; and they promote the noblest type 
of character—an ardent, intelligent, and a working 
Christianity. 





RESURGAMUS. 
BY J. H. NONES. 


The roses, at the touch of frost, 
Turned pale, and trembling fell from parent stem ; 
And later, when the rude winds swept the broad parterre, 
We sighed, and longed regretfully for them. 
Ah, me! what pleasant memories and loving words 
Were felt and heard before the roses died, 
When we two sauntered in the leafy June, 
With our young hopes first launched upon life’s tide! 


The warm winds came again. 
The roses we called dead slowly to life returned ; 
The same old fragrance nestled in their breasts, 
The same old fire in their red hearts burned. 
Nothing was lost. Renewed by power omnipotent, 
Into new life they burst, and made us glad. 
O we of little faith! because we loved them so 
We thought Death robbed us. Wherefore were we sad ? 


And so if I, perchance, 
Shall leave thee here to think on faded hours, 
Let not a selfish sorrow blight thy way, 
Think thou upon the mystery of the flowers. 
God in his tenderness made this the test 
To strengthen faith when breaks the golden chain; 
Think of the roses in the leafy June, 
And, thinking thus, to duty turn again. 





A REASON FOR THE SILENCE. 
BY THE REV. HENRY KETCHAM. 


A few years ago, a fellow-student and I visited, in 
Paris, the magnificent structure known as The Tomb of 
the Napoleons. Leaning over the railing, we looked 
down upon the massive sarcophagus of Napoleon I. In 
the pavement, and surrounding the sarcophagus, was a 
mosaic representing the laurel wreaths of victory; and 
enwreathed in these were the names of some of the most 
splendid battles fought by the great warrior,—Austerlitz, 
Marengo, Jena, etc. My companion broke the silence 
with a most exquisitely ironical remark: “I don’t see 
Waterloo among those names!” Come to think of it, 
Waterloo was the best known battle the dead general 
had ever been engaged in; but, somehow, his monumental 
historian had omitted all mention of it, all reference to 





it. Possibly, too, any one of us would have done the 
same thing under similar circumstances. 

The question is often raised, Why do not the Egyptian 
records make mention of the ten plagues, and of the 
remarkable disaster at the crossing of the Red Sea? 
The answers are many and sufficient. Among the other 
answers, I will contribute this: For the same reason that 
Waterloo is not mentioned in the Tomb of the Napoleons, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A BIRTHDAY MESSAGE. 
BY NORMAND PATTERSON, 





Time brings us sorrow, brings us joy; 
Time lays his hand on thee, my boy, 
To claim thee as his debtor 
For one year more. But tell me what 
Are years to us, if they are not 
To make us wiser, better? 





POLLY PERCY’S PRIZE. 
BY BERTHA H. BURNHAM. 


“Tf I were not trying to be a Christian,” soliloquized 
little Miss Polly Percy, “I could try for that prize. Oh 
dear! I’most wish I wasn’t— N-no; I don’t mean that, 
not exactly, but—well, it would be lovely if I could get 
the prize. I guess—yes, I think I will try for it. Any 
way, don’t papa and mamma expect me to be the very 
best scholar? If they were at home, they’d tell me to, 
I know, and of course I ought toobey. And that watch. 
is the loveliest thing! I’ve wanted one for ages, and’ 
now—I declare I ’most wish that there wasn’t any Kitty 
Lowe; for then I could try for that pr— Why! I) 
didn’t see you before, grandma,” 

“ You do not use your eyes to as good advantage asI 
do my ears,” smiled Mrs. Percy. ‘“ But what is the 
trouble, my dear? PerhapsI can tell you what todo, as 
mother is not here to advise. Well, Polly?” ’ 

“Tt’s a prize,” began Polly, eagerly. “Mr. Roberts, 
one of the committee, has offered it, and he said—it’s the 
very dearest little watch, grandma,—he said that if there 
were two best scholars the rest of the term, he would 
divide the money that the watch is worth between them, 
and if there was only one best scholar, he would give her 
either the money or the watch. I’d take the watch, 
grandma,—wouldn’t you?” 

“T see no reason why you should not try to win the 
watch, darling,” said grandma; “that is, provided you 
are honest in your endeavors.” 

“T didn’t tell you the reason,” explained Polly. “I— 
you see, Kitty and I are both best scholars; she is No.1 
one week, and I’m No. 1 the next. But she’s dreadfully 
poor, grandma, and so I lend her my books, and we study 
together,—and—you see—if—we—study together any 
more, we shall both have the prize,—and I don’t want 
fifteen dollars, I want the watch,—and it will be selfish if 
I don’t study with her, and—” 

Grandma smiled sympathetically as Polly paused. 

“You know what you ought to do, Polly,” she said; 
“now tell me what you will do.” 

“T don’t know,” Polly confessed, shaking her head 
mournfully. ‘‘ I don’t want to be selfish, for it is horrid; 
and besides, it doesn’t please Jesus,—and I do want to 
please him. But O grandma! you don’t know how much 
I want that watch! It’s any quantity prettier than 
Caddy Hollandson’s ever thought of being. Grandma, 
don’t you suppose our Lord was ever selfish—just the 
least bit, you know—when he was a little boy?” 

“* Even Christ pleased not himself,” quoted Mrs. 
Percy softly. 

“Well,” sighed Polly, after a long silence,—“ well, I 
rather guess, grandma, that I shall try to be willing for 
Kitty to win the prize. I know she will if I don’t, be- 
cause the other girls don’t care about having good les- 
sons; and I wish you’d pray that I may be willing that 
she should have the whole prize, instead of only half.” 

“That’s my brave girl!” said grandma, approvingly. 

Ever so many weeks after, Mr. Roberts handed scarlet- 
cheeked Kitty three bright gold eagles as the reward for 
her patient study. Then Miss Kidder, the teacher, said: 
“Polly Percy deserves honorable mention; had it not 
been for an unlucky spelling-lesson, in which she mis- 
spelled one word, she would be entitled to half the prize.” 

And Kitty, her arms thrown about Polly’s neck, whis- 
pered, “ You are the loveliest girl! I know you missed 
‘elocution’ on purpose that day, and I wish you hadn’t, 
—only now I can buy lots of medicine for mamma, and 
shoes for Baby Rob.” 





After all, Grandma’s praise was best: “ Darling, yours 
is the ‘prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,’” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——__~<.—_—_—_ 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1887.] 


1. April 3.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 37 : 23-36 
& April 10.—Joseph Exalted Gen, 41 : 38-48 
8, April 17.—Joseph Makes Himself Knowna,,........-+00+« ercecenees Gen, 45 ; 1- 
4, April 24.—Joseph and His Father... Gen, 47 : 1-12 
6, May 1.—Israel in Egypt. sooveeeeeDXOG, 1 3 6-14 
6. May 8.—The Child Mose8...........cccsccssssssssersesssesereesseneneeneneees Exod, 2: 1-10 
7. May 15.—The Call of Moses Exod, 3 : 1-12 
8, May 22.—The Passover Exod, 12 : 1-14 
9. May 29.—The Red Sea Exod, 14: 19-31 
10, June 5.—The Manna Exod. 16 ; 4-12 
TJ, June 12.—The CoOMMANAMENtS, .0......50000 cecsseveeneererenecees +». Exod, 20: 1-11 
12, June 19.—The CommMandMents..............ccccseeessessseereeeeeee Exod, 20 : 12-21 
13. June 26.—Review ; Temperance Lesson. Ley. 10: 1-11; Missionary Les- 
son, Exod, 35 : 20-29. 


























LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MAY 29, 1887. 
Tittn: THE RED SEA, 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Exod. 14: 19-81.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

19. And the Angel of God, /|19 And the angel of God, which 
which went before the camp of went before the camp of Is- 
Iwra-el, removed and went be- rael, removed and went behind 
hind them; and the pillar of the them; and the pillar of cloud 
cloud went from before their face, temoved from before them, 
and stood behind them : 20 and stood behind them: and 

20. And it came between the it came between the camp of 
camp of the E-gyp’tians and the Egypt and the camp of Israel ; 
camp of Is/ri-el; and it was a and there was the cloud and 
cloud and darkness to them, but the darkness, yet gave it light 
it gave light by night to these: so by night: and the one came 
that the one came not near the not near the other all the 
other all the night, 21 night, And Moses stretched 

21. And M6’ses stretched out out his hand over the sea; and 
his: hand over the sea; and the the Lorp caused the sea to go 
Lorp caused the sea to go back by back by a strong east wind all 
& strong east wind all that night, the night, and made the sea 
and made the sea dry land, and dry land, and the waters were 
the waters were divided. 22 divided. And the children of 
« 22, And’the children of Is’ré-el Israel went into the midst of 
went into the midst of the sea the sea upon the dry ground: 
upon the dry ground; and the and the waters were a wall 
Waters were a wall unto them on unto them on their right hand, 
their right hand, and on their | 23 and on their left. And the 
deft, Egyptians pursued, and went 

23, And the E-gyp’tians pur- in after them into the midst of 
tued, and went in after them to the sea, all Pharaoh’s horses, 
the midst of the sea, even all Phi’- his chariots; and his horse- 
rach’s horses, his chariots, and | 24 men. And it came to pass in 
his horsemen. the morning watch, that the 
_ 24, And it came to pass, that in Lorp looked forth upon the 
the morning watch the Lorp host of the Egyptians through 
ooked unto the host of the the pillar of fire and of cloud, 
E-gyp’tians through the pillar of and discomfited the host of 
fire and of the cloud, and trou- | 25 the Egyptians, And he !took 
bled the host of the E-gyp’tians, off their chariot wheels, *that 
* 2. And took off their chariot they drave them heavily : so 
wheels, that they drave them that the Egyptians said, Let 
heavily: so that the E-gyp’tians us flee from the face of Israel; 
raid, Let us flee from the face of for the Lorn fighteth for them 
Is‘ra-el; for the Lorp fighteth for against the Egyptians. 
them against the E-gyp’tians, 26 And the Lord said untu Mo- 

26. And the Lorp said unto ses, Stretch out thine hand 
MO6’ses, Stretch out thine hand over the sea, that the waters 
over the sea, that the waters may may come again upon the 
come again upon the E-gyp’tians, Egyptians, upon their chari- 
upon their chariots, and upon ots, and upon their horsemen. 
their horsemen. And Moses stretched forth his 

27. And MO’ses stretched forth hand over the sea, and the 
his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to its ®strength 
sea returned to his strength when when the morning appeared; 
the morning appeared; and the and the Egyptians fled against 
E-gyp’tians fled against it; and it; and the Lorp overthrew 
the Lorp overthrew the E-gyp’- the Egyptians in the midst of 
tians in the midst of the sea, 28 the sea, And the waters re- 
28, And the waters returned, turned, and covered the chari- 
and covered the chariots, and ots, and the horsemen, even 
the horsemen, and all the host of all the host of Pharaoh that 
Phié’rada& that came into the sea went in after them into the 
aiter them; there remained not sea; there remained not so 
Bo much as one of them. 29 much as one of them. But 

29. But the children of Is’ri-el the children of Israel walked 
walked upon dry land in the upon dry land in the midst 
midst of the sea; and the waters f~the sea; and the waters 
were a Wall unto them on their were a wall unto them on 
fight hand, and on their left. their right hand, and on their 
. 80, Thus the Lorp saved Is’ra-el | 30 left. Thus the Lorp saved Is- 
that day out of the hand of the rael that day out of the hand 
E-gyp’t:ans; and Is’rf-el saw the of the Egyptians; and Israel 
E-gyp’tians dead upon the sea saw the Egyptians dead upon 
shore, 81 the seashore. And Israel saw 

31. And Is’ri-el saw that great the great 5work which the 
work which the Lorp did upen|  Lorp did upon the Egyptians, 
the E-gyp’tians: and the people | and the people feared the 
feared the Lorp, and believed the Lorp: and they believed in 
Lorp, and his servant MO’ses, the Lorp, and in his servant 

Moses, 

iSome ancient versions read, bound. 2Or, and made them to drive *%Or, 
wonted flow *+Heb. shook af. * Heb, hand, 

The American Committee would omit note ! from the margin, and 


would substitute “ th * for “thine” in vy, 26, and the Divine name 
ehovah” RD" wherever it occurs. 











for *‘ the 





LESSON PLAN, 
» Topic OF THE QUARTER: Bondage and Deliverance. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: There is no other God 
that can deliver after this sort.—Dan. 8 : 29. 


fi 





Lesson Topic: Delivered from Enemies. 


1. Israel Delivered, vs, 19-22, 29, 
Lesson Ovuriine: { 2. Enemies Destroyed, vs. 23-28. 
3. God Triumphant, vs. 30, 31. 


Goitpen Text: When thou passest through the waters, I will 


be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee. 
—Isa. 48 : 2. 


Darty Home REAprines: 


M,—Exod, 14 : 19-31, Deliverance from enemies, 
T.—Exod. 12 : 29-39; 13 : 17-22. Israel’s outgoing, 
W.—Exod, 14 :1-18. Israel pursued. 

T.—Exod, 15 : 1-22. The song of triumph. 
F.—Psa. 46: 1-11. Israel's security. 

$.—Luke 12 : 22-32, Security assured. 

§.—Rey. 15: 1-4. Heaven’s triumphant song. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, ISRAEL DELIVERED. 
|. By a Divine Leader: 


The angel of God, which went before the camp (19). 
And the Lord went before them (Exod, 13 : 21). 
Behold, I send an angel before thee (Exod. 23 : 20). 
He leadeth me beside the still waters (Psa, 28 : 2), 
The angel of his presence sayed them tise. 63 : 9). 
il. By a Heavenly Light : 
Yet gave it light by night (20). 
By night in a pillar of fire, to give them es Hr: off 21). 
At even it was,.. the appearance of fire 
be theu 1e upright there driseth light in ths oo: RAR, Venn. 112 : 4). 
o 1ed in our hearts (2 Cor, 4 ; 6), 
ap By a Marvellous Way : 


Israel walked upon dry land in the midst of the sea (29). 
He turned the sea into dry land (Psa. 66 : 40 
He clave the sea, and caused them to pass t 


Our fathers, , , all passed through the sea 
By faith they passed 


pa Cy (Psa. 78 : 18). 
r 
through the Red sea (Heb. 11: boy” 
1 “The angel,... which went before,... removed and went 
behind. la { guide at the front ; (2) ‘A defense at the rear.— 
a Set elp abundant ; (2) Help adapt 
tween the camp of Eg’ xeyPt in and the camp of Israel.” (1) 
MB rey: nonie (2) Tnterposs 
‘Into the midst of the sea ay Nine dry ground.”’ (1) A solid 
* aeeu (2) A surrounding peril; (8) A cheering prospect; (4) 
A fruitless pursuit. 


II. ENEMIES DESTROYED. 
1. The Confident Pursuit; 
The Egyptians pursued, and went in bap them (28). 
And the Egyptians pared, after them (Exod. 14; 9), 
The enemy said, I wil jomya I will overtake (Bx. 15 : 9). 
The horses of Pharaoh went in... into the sea (Enee. 15 : 19). 
The Egyptians pursued after your fathers (Josh. 24 : 6). 


il. The Discomfited Host : 


The Lord ... discomfited the host of the Egyptians (24). 
The Egyptians said, Let us flee (Exod. 14 : 25), 
The Egyptians fled ‘against it (Exod, 14 ; 27), 
When evil-doers came “poe me...they ‘stumbled and fell (Psa. 27:2). 
Overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea (Psa, 136 : 15). 
Ul. The Overwhelming Waters ; 
And the waters returned, and covered the chariots (28). 
Tsrael saw the Sapiens dead = the sea shore (Exod. 14 : 30). 
The sea covered them (Exod. 15 : 10). 
The sea overwhelmed their enemies (Psa. 78 : 
The Egyptians assaying to do were haces: ~ (Heb. 11 : 29). 
1, “‘The Egyptians pursued, and went in after them.” (1) Intent 
on their prey ; (2) Blind ind eril ; (3) Hastening to their end, 
2. “The Lord looked forth u e host of the Egyptians.” (1) 
The look of the Lord ; (2) he ne of his foes. 
8. “The sea returned to its stren th. ”* (1) Released by the Al- 


mighty ; (2) Obedient to the 5 @) Destructive to the Egyp- 
tians; 4) Saving to the Israelites. 


III, GOD TRIUMPHANT. 

1. God’s People Saved: 

Thus the Lord saved Israel that day (30). 
The Lord ... is become my salvation (Exod. 15 : 2). 
O Israel,...a 2 People saved by the Lord (Deut. 33: 29). ° 
So the Lord saved Israel that day (1 Sam. 14 : 23). 
The Lord saved them by a great victory (1 Chron, 11; 14). 
ll. God’s Enemies Destroyed: 

Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea shore (30). 
There remained not so much as one of them (Exod. 14 : 28). 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea (Exod. 15:1). 


ed sank as lead in the mighty waters (Exod. 15 : 10). 
Their pursuers thou didst cast into the depths (Neh. 9:11). 
Ill. God’s Word Believed : 
And the people .. . believed in the Lord (31). 
And the people believed (Exod. 4 : 31). 
Then believed they his words Psa. 106 ; 
His disciples believed on him { 
The Jews, which... beheld 


1. ‘‘ Thus the Lord saved Israel.” (1) The Saviour ; (2) Thesaving ; 
(3) The saved. 

2. ‘Dead upon the sea shore.” (1) Victims of a wrath ; (2) 
Assurances of Israel’s ey i @ Warnings to God’s foes. 

8. ‘Israel saw, ... feare liev (1) Saw his works ; (2) 
Feared his name ; (8) Bilieved his words. 


12). 
John 2:11 


). 
. believed on him (John 11 ; 45), 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


THE DELIVERANCE AT THE SEA, 
1. History of the Event: 

Israel overtaken at the sea (Exod. 14 : 2, 8, 9). 
Israel in terror (Exod. 14 : 10-12). 
Deliverance assured (Exod. 14 : 18, 14). 
Deliverance attained (Exod. 14: 15, 16, 21, 22, 29), 
The mad pursuit (Exod. 14 : = 
The troubled host (Exod. 14: 4, 25). 
The utter overthrow (Exod. ia: "26- 28, 30). 
The victor’s song (Exod. 15 : 1-6, 20, 21). 


. Lessons of the Event: 
It exalts God (Exod. 14 : 17, (io: Isa. 51 : 9, 10). 
Shows God's power (Exod. 15 :'1-3, 8; Job 26 : 12; Psa, 74 : 13). 
Shows God's Supremacy (itxod. 15 : 7, 11, 18). 
Shows God’s goodness (Josh. a 8, 7 Neh. 9: 9-11). 
Is a reason for joy (Psa. 66 : 6; 53). 
Is a reason for wonder (Psa. 78: 3 >, 13). 
Illustrates the power of faith (Heb. ll: 2. 
Symbolizes heavenly deliverance (Rev. 15 : 2, 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Tn the last lesson, the anticipatory command for the insti- 
tution of the Passover feast was considered. It was while the 
Hebrews, in their homes in the district of Goshen-Rameses, 
were celebrating that feast, that “it came to pass at midnight, 





that the Lord smote all the firstborn in the land of Egypt;... 
and there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was not a house 
in which there was not one dead.” 

Then it was that Pharaoh and his people were urgent upon 
the Hebrews to go out instantly as they had desired to go; for 
the Egyptians said “We be all dead men”—if Jehovah’s 
people be longer detained in Egypt against their will. So 
the Hebrews rose up to go in haste, as they were bidden. 
And in going, they asked of the Egyptians—“ asked,” not 
“borrowed,” as our common English version has it—the cus- 
tomary gifts, or “backsheesh,” which in the East all servants 
or departing guests are entitled to receive. “And the Lord 
gave the people favor in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they let them have what they asked” to such an extent. that 
the departing Hebrews carried gifts as if they had despoiled 
an enemy in battle. They also bore with them the mummied 
remains of Joseph, for final burial in the Land of Promise, 

The starting-point of the exodus was the extensive district 
of Goshen-Rameses, where the Hebrews had their settlement 
(see Gen. 47; 6,11), The place of general rendezvous was 
Succoth, or a great camping-ground inside of the wall or line 
of fortifications (known by its Hebrew name “Shur,” and by 
its Egyptian name “Etham”) which protected the north- 
eastern border of Egypt, between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, (This point, with many another bearing on the 
narrative, is treated in an article by Dr. Trumbull on another 
page.) The first move from Succoth was toward the Great 
Wall, or Etham, near the northern road toward Gaza in 
Philistia. Thence, a return move was Divinely ordered 
toward the Red Sea. The object of this retrograde move- 
ment was not apparent; and both the Hebrews and the 
Egyptians misconceived its purpose. It looked like the wan- 
dering of an undecided people; and Pharaoh was induced by 
it to start out in pursuit of the Hebrews. It is while the 
Egyptians are pursuing the Hebrews, that this lesson oper. 

In their movements the Hebrews were Divinely guided by 
a pillar, or column, resembling smoke in the daytime, and 
luminous by night. Oriental caravans are often guided by a 
natural agency similar in appearance to this supernatural 
agency. Alexander the Great adopted this plan for his army 
in the East. “ Fire was to be the signal by night; smoke by 
day,” says a historian of his campaigns. And there are traces 
of this mode of guidance in the campaigns of the Pharaohs. 

Two or three popular errors concerning the facts of the 
exodus should be guarded against in every Bible student’s 
mind. The stations given in the narrative are none of them 
towns or cities. Rameses and Succoth are districts. Etham 
is a fortified wall, or line of defensive works, The distance 
between the several stations is not necessarily a single day’s 
journey. It is probable that more than one week, possibly 
nearly three weeks, elapsed between the Passover night in 
Goshen-Rameses and the night at the Red Sea, with which 
this lesson opens. A comparison of the dates given in Exo- 
dus 12 : 1-20, 29-89; Numbers 33 : 8; and Exodus 16 : 1, will 
show how leisurely were the movements of the Hebrews after 
their hurried start. 

The precise point of the Red Sea crossing by the Hebrews 
is in dispute; for it is an open question whether the Gulf of 
Suez extended northward at that time, so as to include the 
old water-beds now known as the Bitter Lakes, But that the 
crossing was near the northern end of that arm of the Red 
Sea, as it was at that time, is pretty well established; although 
even that has been called in question. 

The date of this event is given in our Bible margins as 
B.C.1491; but there are those who would make it a century 
and a half earlier, and others who would put it nearly as 
much later. This point is likely to have light thrown on it 
by investigations which are now in progress, by the aid of 
fresh disclosures in the monumental history of Egypt. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


Verse 19.— And the angel of God, which went before the camp 
of Israel: Israel went out of Egypt under immediate Divine 
guidance (Exod. 13: 21, 22). The Lord went before them 
by day in a pillar of cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire. 
And he continued to lead them by these symbols of his pres- 
enceduring all their journey through the wilderness. After the 
tabernacle was built, this sacred cloud rested upon it while 
the people were encamped, and was lifted from it when they 
were to journey (Num. 9: 15-23). The fact of this visible 
leadership is referred to by the prophets, and incorporated in 
their pictures of future deliverances of Giod’s people (Isa. 52: 
12; Mic. 2:13). He who was before called “Jehovah” is 
in this verse called “the angel of God.” There is here the 
same identity, and yet diversity, which appears in so many 
other passages. The Hebrew word translated “camp” is 
often applied, as it is in this verse and the next, to a host in 
motion, as well as at rest in their tents—Removed and went 
behind them: Pharaoh and the Egyptians, recovering’ from 
the terror into which they had been thrown by the sudden 
death of all the first-born, pursued after the Israelites, with 
the intention of forcing them to return, The chariots and 
horsemen were already close upon them. The angel of God 
accordingly took up his station behind Israel, to protect them 
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and to keep off their swiftly advancing and formidable foes. 
—And the pillar of the cloud: As their invisible Protector 
changed his position, the cloud which was the outward sym- 
bol of his presence was shifted likewise. 

Verse 20.—And it came between the camp of the Egyptians 
[Rev., of Egypt] and the camp of Israel: As an obstruction 
and a barrier to the former. 
translated in the Revision, And there was the cloud and the 
darkness, yet gave it light by night: This sets forth the double 
aspect and function of this supernatural pillar. It is evident 
from the connection that the reference is not here, as in Exo- 
dus 13 : 21, to its different appearance by day and by night. 
These two aspects are not successive, but simultaneous, and 
set forth what it was upon its two sides, On one side it was 
all cloud and darkness; on the other, it was luminous, There 
can be no doubt that the correct sense is given by the italics 
here inserted in the Authorized Version. The dark side was 
turned to the Egyptians, and the bright side to the Israelites ; 
and this is confirmed by Joshua 24:7. The obscurity pre- 
vented the Egyptians from seeing the retreating host before 
them, and from seeing their own way, and thus perplexed 
them and retarded their progress.—So that [Rev., and] the 
one came not near the other all the night: Pharaoh and his army, 
thus checked, were not able to advance upon the Israelites, 
although they were already in such close proximity to them 
(vs. 9,10). Probably, also, they were so sure of their prey 
(Exod. 15 : 9), supposing that there was no possible escape, 
as the sea presented an impassable barrier, that they were less 
urgent in their pursuit of those whom they could easily cap- 
ture on the return of day. 

Verse 21.—And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea: As he 
had been bidden to do (v.16). It appears also, from this passage, 
that he was told to hold in his hand his uplifted rod, to which 
miraculous virtue had been imparted when he was first sum- 
moned to the work of delivering Israel (Exod. 4: 17), and 
with which all his wonders were wrought, both in Egypt and 
in the wilderness. It was his shepherd’s staff or rod, con- 
verted into a symbol of his new vocation as the shepherd of 

‘Israel to guide God’s people and to chastise their foes. These 
various miracles were wrought by the immediate exercise of 
God’s power. Yet Moses’ instrumentality was used in an- 
nouncing and effecting them, in order to put honor upon 
Moses as God’s agent and duly accredited messenger. Moses’ 
rod and his hand had no efficiency in dividing thesea. And 
yet, stretching them forth was the divinely ordained means 
for accomplishing this result; and the sea would not have 
been divided, had not Moses stretched them forth. It is thus 
with the appointed means of grace—the Word as read or 
preached, the sacraments, and prayer. They are made efli- 
cient only by the accompanying power of the Spirit of God. 
But this power will not ordinarily be granted, unless the 
means are used.— And the Lord caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind: God made use of this natural fgency, for all 
the powers and forces of nature are under his control. The 
miracle may have consisted solely in the wind being sent just 
at that time, in the proper direction and of the right inten- 
sity, so as to accomplish the predicted result. In that case, 
the force of the wind, added to the ebbing of the tide, made 
the water unusually low, so as to lay bare and dry the bottom 
of a comparatively shallow tract, while the deeper portions, 
both above and below, were still covered with water. While, 
however, we should not needlessly exaggerate the miracles of 
Scripture, or add supernatural features not required by the 
inspired record, we need not, on the other hand, be concerned 
to reduce them to the level of an extraordinary conjunction 
of natural causes. While the Lord used the wind and the 
tide, he was not limited to what they were capable of effect- 
ing. It is here asin the plagues sent upon Egypt. They 
mostly attached themselves to some natural phenomenon be- 
longing to that country; but they were upon a scale in mag- 
nitude and intensity that natural causes cannot account for. 
It is commonly supposed that by “east wind” is here meant, 
not one due east, but, rather, north-east, as, from the configu- 
ration of the sea, this would have been best adapted to the 
purpose. 

Verse 22.—And the children of Israel went into the midst of 
the sea wpon the dry ground: As soon as the bottom of the sea 
was laid bare, they marched forward. It has been one of the 
current objections to this narrative, that so immense a host 
could not have crossed an arm of the sea in the time here 
allotted tothem. Dr. Robinson, in his “Biblical Researches” 
(Vol. L., p. 57), makes the following computation. He assumes 
that this extraordinary ebb, brought about by natural means, 
would not continue more than three or four hours at the most. 
He allows three hours for the passage, from an hour before 
midnight to two o’clock. The Israelites numbered more than 
two millions of persons, besides flocks and herds, and would 
be able to pass but slowly. If the part left dry were broad 
enough to enable them to cross in a body one thousand abreast, 
which would require a space of more than half a mile in 
breadth, still the column would be more than two thousand 
persons indepth, and in all probability could not have ex- 
tended less than two miles. It would then have occupied at 
least an hour in passing over its own length, or in entering 

. the sea; and in the remainder of the time allowed, the body 

of the Israelites could have passed over a space of four miles, 


The next clause is strictly 





While this estimate of Dr. Robinson is sufficient to show its 
practicability, even within the limits he assumes, it should be 
added that it is not necessary to restrict the time of the pas- 
sage within the limits of an ebbing tide. If it was necessary 
for the safety of the people, the channel of the sea could have 
been kept dry for them the entire night.—And the waters were 
a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left: It would 
be consistent with these words to assume that the channel 
which was laid dry for the passage of the children of Israel 
was bordered by deep water on either hand, which thus was, 
as it were, a wall of defense to them on both sides (comp. 
Nah. 3:8). It isnot, however, consistent with Exodus 15: 8, 
according to which the waters stood in a perpendicular mass, 
as though they were congealed. It is expressly declared that 
this was the fact at the crossing of the Jordan (Josh. 3: 16), 
and there is no reason why it may not likewise have been the 
case in this instance. There is no necessity, therefore, for 
frittering away the words of the song as though they were a 
poetic exaggeration. 

Verse 23.—Their pursuers followed them, supposing, natu- 
rally enough, that a route which was practicable for the 
Israelites would be equally so for them. 

Verse 24.—In the morning watch: The night was divided 
into three watches, the second lasting from ten o’clock until 
two, and the morning watch from that time until sunrise.— 
The Lord looked unto [Rev., forth upon] the host of the Egyp- 
tians: This probably means more than that his all-seeing eye 
beheld them. It was a look of him whose eyes are as a flam- 
ing fire, and it has with much likelihood been supposed that 
there was some appearance in the pillar of fire and cloud, 
through which he looked, that indicated his presence and the 
glance of his anger. It may have assumed to the Egyptians 
a fierce and fiery aspect. Josephus imagines, on the basis of 
Psalm 77 : 17, 18, that there was a violent thunder-storm.— 
And troubled [Rev., discomfited] the host of the Egyptians: The 
word is used of an army supernaturally filled with dismay and 
thrown into confusion. 

Verse 25.—And he took off their chariot wheels: The wheels 
ran off the axles, so that the body of the chariot dragged upon 
the ground. The margin of the Revision here states that 
“Some ancient versions read, bound.” This simply means 
that some early translators thought they could improve the 
sense by changing the text, in which some modern commen- 
tators and critics have followed them, supposing the meaning 
to be that the wheels were held by a supernatural force so 
that they would not revolve. In this and similar cases it is 
safest to adhere to the Hebrew text, which yields here a per- 
fectly good sense, and the presumption is strongly in favor of 
its correctness rather than that of the versions where they 
deviate from it.—That they drave them heavily: Or, with a 
closer adherence to the form of the Hebrew, as in the margin 
of the Revision, “and made them to drive heavily.” It was 
with difficulty that they could urge their disabled chariots 
along.— Let us flee from the face of Israel: They were terrified 
by the evidences that they were encountering a supernatural 
power in their hostile pursuit of Israel, and thought only of 
making their escape as speedily as possible-—For the Lord 
[Amer. App., Jehovah] fighteth for them against the Egyp- 
tians: Much is lost in passages of this description by the sub- 
stitution of “the Lord” for “Jehovah.” The Egyptians did not 
recognize the Lord, the supreme ruler of the universe, as the 
being who was contending against them. He was to them 
the God of the Israelites, whom they knew by his proper 
name, Jehovah, and whose terrible power they had experi- 
enced in the plagues which had for some time past been 
inflicted on Egypt in Israel’s behalf. 

Verse 26.—Moses was once more directed to stretch out his 
hand and bring back the sea over the Egyptians. The rod 
is not mentioned, but it is to be presumed that he held it in 
his hand as before. 

Verse 27.—The sea returned to his strength: This is more 
accurately rendered, in the margin of the Revision, “to its 
wonted flow.”—And the Egyptians fled against it: The waters 
of the sea rushed back in front of them, cutting off their 
retreat.-——- And the Lord overthrew the Egyptians: The fig- 
ure suggested by the Hebrew verb is.a very remarkable one. 
It literally means, as stated in the margin, “shook off,” as 
leaves or fruit are shaken from a tree, pell-mell, in the great- 
est disorder and confusion. 

Verses 28, 29.—The repetitions in these verses are in accor- 
dance with the usage of Hebrew writers when laying stress on 
what they record. It is just such repetitions that the divisive 
critics seize upon, and endeavor to make subservient to their 
critical dissections. 

Verse 30.—Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand 
of the Egyptians: It was plainly not their own prowess, nor 
that of Moses, that effected this escape. To God, likewise, 
belongs all the glory in other deliverances, where there is no 
such immediate and supernatural interposition.—And Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea shore: This completed the 
evidence of the destruction of their former oppressors and 
dreaded foes. 

Verse 31.—And the people feared the Lord: This manifesta- 
tion of his power and grace awaked a sacred awe and rever- 
ence for God, and for the time bound them to his worship 





and service (Psa, 106: 12, 18).—And believed the Lord, and his 


servant Moses [Rev., in the Lord, and in, etc.]: It inspired 
them with faith and confidence in God, who had so marvel- 
ously fulfilled his promises to them, and so graciously pro- 
tected them. They had faith, too, in Moses, whom they had 
distrusted before, when Pharaoh’s host appeared in sight 
(Exod. 14: 11, 12). One object of the miracle was to confirm 
their trust in him who was henceforth to be their leader, and 
the mouth of God to them. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSOH. 


1. By faith they passed through the Red Sea as by dry land 
(Heb. 11: 29). Moses brought them out, after he had showed 
wonders and signs in the land of Egypt, and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years (Acts 7: 36). The Hebrew 
name of the Arabian gulf is Yam-Sooph ; that is, abounding 
either in reeds or in tangle (in new Latin, sargassum) ; the 
Authorized Version throughout uses as the translation of this 
Hebrew name the term “ Red Sea.” What isthe meaning of 
this name? Is the water of the Arabian Gulf, and especially 
of the tongue of the Egyptian sea (Isa, 11 : 15),—that is, the 
Bay of Suéz (sinus Heroopolitanus),—of red color, as young 
Raphael painted it, or purple-colored, as it is represented in 
the so-called red window of St. Lorenz Church in Nuremberg? 
By no means; it is bluish-green. Whence, then, is the name 
derived? About twenty-five years ago, I was with Werner 
Siemens, the famous electrician, at Weilbach, the watering- 
place. He had conducted the laying of the cable in the Red 
Sea a while before; but to the question why it was called red, 
he could not give an answer. There are several explanations 
for the name, but none of them are satisfactory. The,true 
explanation seems to me to be that the Red Sea was originally 
the name of the Indian Ocean with its two bights, the Persian 
and the Arabian; and Red Sea, as the name of the Indian 
Ocean, took its rise from a misunderstanding. The name, in 
the language of the peoples bordering on it, was Bahr Himjar ; 
that is, the sea which washes the land of the Himjarites 
(South Arabia). This was wrongly understood in the sense 
of Bahr ahmar (Red Sea),—wrongly, for in respect to the 
color of the water the Indian Ocean is named Bahr akhdar 
(Green Sea). 

2. It cannot be definitely determined at what part of the 
Red Sea the passage of Israel took place. Although usually 
the thought turns to the northern head where Suéz is now 
situated, near the ’At&qah Mountain, But it is probable that 
the Red Sea extended farther north at that time, and that 
the basins of the Bitter Lakes and of Lake Timsih were then 
overflowed by the sea; for we nowhere read that in the Mosaic 
or pre-Mosaic time a way went out of, and into, Egypt which 
was situated below that passage of the isthmus separating 
Egypt and the desert, which is now called el-gisr (the bridge). 
It is therefore possible that the passage was made north from 
Suéz, about where the bed of the Bitter Lakes is to-day, dried 
up or still marshy only here and there. At any rate, the 
passage was made through the sea, not through one of the 
lakes which interrupt the isthmus between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. 

3. In the days of Israel’s coming forth out of the land of 
Egypt, the Lord, as Micah says (Micah 7 : 15), had shown 
unto them marvellous things. The passage through the Red 
Sea was a miracle. In the natural world as such, no mira- 
cles occur ; it is the miraculous work of God’s omnipotence, 
but once created, everything in it is of nature. The sphere 
of the miracle is in the realm of history. The relation of 
God to free beings brings it about, that encroachments into 
the natural course occur, which make this course subject to 
certain purposes. The peculiarly miraculous—that is, the 
supernatural element of the miracle—is the impelling cause, 
and the principal thing is its accomplishment. The mean 
between impulse and accomplishment is a forced, and there- 
fore an irregular, process of nature. The laws of nature are 
not annihilated, but their working is deflected into a certain 
direction, and is either retarded or accelerated that the work 
intended may be accomplished. Natural forces were in activity 
even in the passage through the Red Sea. The Lord caused 
the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry land (Exod. 14:21). But the natural 
forces stood in the service of God’s omnipotence, or, as Isaiah 
says (Isa. 63:12), of “his glorious arm,” by which they 
received impulse and direction. 

4, The Old Testament people confess that the exodus from 
Egypt was their redemption. The bringing back from 
Babylon is a fact in Holy History; but the bringing out of 
Egypt stands high above it. It is an article of the Israelitic 
creed, holding the first place in the Decalogue, included 
among the reasons for observing the Sabbath commandment 
(Deut. 5 : 15), solemnized by two feasts at the beginning of 
the ecclesiastical year (the pascha) and of the civil year 
(the feast of tabernacles), urgently impressed by the prophets, 
and splendidly celebrated in many psalms. The restoration 
from Babylon was not complete; for only a small part of the 
nation returned. The days of Joshua and Zerubbabel, Ezra 
and Nehemiah, remained inferior to the prophetic picture of 
the post-exilic future. While, on the other hand, the exodus 
from Egypt accomplished what was intended, Egypt was 
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the womb in which the family of Jacob matured a people. 
The ten plagnes may be called the throes which preceded the 
birth of this people. The deliverance is like a maternal de- 
livery. After the passage through the Red Sea, Israel was 
an indépendent people, loosed from the womb of Egypt. The 
development of the seventy (Exod. 1 : 5) unto a great multi- 
tude was accomplished. 

5. If one looks at the story of the exodus from an earthly 
standpoint only, without eyes for the heaven above,—that 
is, if one ignores the wonderful exhibition of Divine might 
and grace in this story,—that which remains is not an 
extraordinary event without parallel. The confirmation of 
the fact which lifts it out of the sphere of the purely natural 
and extraordinary is Israel’s election merely as a work of 
mercy (Deut. 7 : 7 ff.) ; for Israel, humanly speaking, does not 
stand before God higher than other nations. Even the his- 
tory of other nations contains records of providential depar- 
tures from one country into another. O children of Israel! 
says the Lord by the prophet Amos (Amos 9: 7), Have not I 
brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and the Philistines 
from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir? When the super- 
natural is extinguished, the exodus of Israel stands on a level 
with the exodus of the Philistines from Creta, and of the 
Arameans from the country of the river Kur. Then, it is not 
# constituent part of a sacred history. But we take our stand 
at the side of St. Paul (1 Cor. 10: 1f.), and leave it to others 
to naturalize the supernatural, and to secularize the holy, 
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A PATH IN THE SEA. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Tis lesson begins at the point where the fierce charge of 
the Egyptian chariots and cavalry on the straggling masses of 
the fugitives is inexplicably arrested. The weary day’s march, 
which must have seemed as suicidal to the Israelites as it did 
to their pursuers, had ended in bringing them into a position 
where, as Luther puts it, they were like a mouse in a trap or 
a partridge in a snare. The desert, the sea, the enemy, were 
their alternatives. And, as they camped, they saw in the 
distance the rapid advance of the dreaded force of chariots, 
probably the vanguard of an army. No wonder that they 
lost heart. Moses alone keeps his head and his faith. He is 
rewarded with the fuller promise of deliverance, and receives 
the power accompanying the command, to stretch forth his 
hand, and part the sea. Then begins the marvellous series 
6f incidents which make up this lesson. 

1, The first step in the leisurely march of the Divine 
deliverance is the provision for checking the Egyptian ad- 
vance and securing the safe breaking up of the Israelitish 
éamp. The former had been coming whirling along at full 
Speed, and would soon have been amongst the disorderly 
mass, dealing destructién. There was no possibility of get- 
ting the crossing effected unless they were held at bay. When 
an army has to ford a river in the face of a pursuing enemy, 
the hazardous operation is possible only if a strong rear-guard 
is left on the enemy’s side, to cover the passage. This is 
exactly what is done here. The pillar of fire and cloud, 
the symbol of the Divine Presence, passes from the van to 
the rear, Its guidance was not needed, when but one path 
through the sea was possible. Its defense was needed when 
the foe was pressing eagerly on the heels of the host. His 
people’s needs determined then, as they ever do, the form of 
the Divine presence and help. Long after, the prophet 
seized the great lesson of this event, when he broke into the 
triumphant anticipation of a yet future deliverance,—which 
should repeat in fresh experience the ancient victory, “The 
Lord will go before you; and the God of Israel will be your 
rearward.” In the place where the need is sorest, and in the 
form most required, there and that will God ever be to those 
who trust him. 

We will see here, too, a frequent characteristic of the miracu- 
lous element in Scripture, namely, it reaching its end not 
by a leap, but by a process. Once admit miracle, and it ap- 
pears as if adaptation of means to ends was unnecessary. It 
would have been as easy to have transported the Israelites 
bodily and instantaneously to the other side of the sea, as to 
have taken these precautions and then cleft the ocean, and 
made them march through it, Legendary miracle would 
have preferred the former. The Bible miracle usually adapts 
methods to aims, and is content to travel to its goal step by step. 

Nor can we omit to notice the double effect of the one 
manifestation of the Divine presence. The same pillar was 
light and darkness. The side which was cloud was turned 
to the pursuers; that which was light, to Israel, The former 
were paralyzed, and hindered from advancing a step, or from 
seeing what the latter were doing; these, on the other hand, 
had light thrown on their strange path, and were encouraged 
and helped to plunge into the mysterious road by the ruddy 
gleam which disclosed it. So every revelation is either light 
or darkness to men, according to the use they make of it, 
The ark, which slew Philistines, and flung Dagon prone on 
his own threshold, brought blessing to the house of Obed- 
edom, The Child who was to be “set for the fall,” was also 
for “the rising of many.” The stone laid in Zion is “a sure 
foundation,” and “a stone of stumbling.” The gospel is the 


savor of life unto life, or of death unto death. The same fire 
melts wax and hardens clay. The same Christ is salvation 
and destruction. God is to each of us either our joy or our 
dread. 

2. The sudden march of the Egyptians having thus been 
arrested, there is leisure, behind the shelter of the fiery bar- 
rier, to take the next step in the deliverance. The sea is not 
divided in a moment. Again, we have a process to note, and 
that brought about by two.things,—Moses’ outstretched rod, 
and the strong wind which blew all night. The chronology 
of that fateful night is difficult to adjust from our narrative. 
It would appear, from verse 20, that the Egyptians were 
barred advancing until morning; and, from verse 21, that the 
wind which plowed with its strong plowshare a furrow 
through the sea, took all night for its work. But, on the 
other hand, the Israelites must have been well across, and 
the Egyptians in the very midst of the passage, “in the 
morning watch,” and all was over soon after “the morning 
appeared.” Probably the wind continued all the night, so 
as to continue the pressure which dammed back the waters, 
but the path was passable some hours before. It must have 
been a broad way to admit of some two million frightened 
people with wives and children effecting a crossing in the 
short hours of, part of one night. 

But though God used the wind as his besom to sweep a 
road clear for his people, the effect produced by ordinary 
means was extraordinary. No wind that ever blew would 
blow water in two opposite directions at once, as a man might 
shovel snow to right and left, and heap it in mounds by the 
sides of the path he dug. That was what our lesson tells us 
was done. The miracle is none the less a miracle because 
God employed physical agents, just as Christ’s miracles were 
no less miraculous when he anointed blind eyes with mois- 
tened clay, or sent men to wash in Siloam, than when his 
bare word raised the dead, or'stilled the ocean. Wind or no 
wind, Moses’ rod or no rod, the true explanation of that 
broad path cleared through the sea is “the waters saw thee, 
O God.” The use of natural means may have been an aid 
to feeble faith, encouraging it to step down on to the un- 
trodden and slippery road. The using of Moses and his rod 
was to attest his commission to act as God’s mouthpiece. 

8. Then comes the safe passage. It is hard to imagine the 
scene, The vivid impression made by our story is all the 
more remarkable when we notice how wanting in detail it is. 
We do not know the time nor the place. We have no infor- 
mation about how they got across, the breadth of the path, or 
its length. Characteristically enough, Jewish legends know 
all about both, and assure us that the waters were parted into 
twelve ways, one for each tribe, and that the length of the 
road was three hundred miles! But Scripture, with charac- 
teristic reticence, is silent about all but the fact. That is 
enough. We gather, from the much later and poetical pic- 
ture of it in Psalm 77, that the passage was accomplished in 
the midst of crashing thunder and flashing lightnings; though 
it may be doubted whether that is meant to be taken as real 
or ideal. At all events, we have to think of these two mil- 
lions of people,—women, children, and followers,—plunging 
into the depths in the night. Whatascene! The awestruck 
crowds, the howling wind, perhaps the thunder-storm, the 
glow of the pillar glistening on the wet and slimy way, the 
full paschal moon shining on the heaped waters! How 
the awe and the hope must have both increased with each 
step deeper in the abyss, and nearer to safety! The Epistle 
to the Hebrews takes this as an instance of “faith” on the 
part of the Israelites; and truly we can feel that it must 
have taken some trust in God’s protecting hand to venture 
on such a road, where, at any moment, the walls might col- 
lapse and drown them all, They were driven to venture by 
their fear of Pharaoh; but faith, as well as fear, wrought in 
them. Our faith, too, is often called upon to venture upon 
perilous paths. We may trust him to hold back the watery 
walls from falling. The picture of the crossing carries eter- 
nal truth for us all, The way of safety does not open till we 
are hemmed in, and Pharaoh’s chariots are almost come up. 
It often leads into the very thick of what we deem perils. It 
often has to be ventured on in the dark, and with the wind 
in our faces. But if we tread it in faith, the fluid shall be 
made solid, and the pathless passable, or any other apparent 
impossibility be realized, before our confidence shall be put 
to shame, or one real evil reach us. 

4, The next stage is the hot pursuit and the panic of the 
Egyptians. The narrative does not mark the point at which 
the pillar lifted and disclosed the escape of the prey. It 
must have been inthe night. The baffled pursuers dash after 
them, either not seeing, or too excited and furious to heed 
where they were going. The rough sea bottom was no place 
for chariots, and they would be hopelessly distanced by the 
fugitives on foot. How long they stumbled and weltered we 
are not told, but “in the morning watch,” that is, while it 
was yet dark, some awful movement in the fiery pillar awed 
even their anger into stillness, and drove home the conviction 
that they were fighting against God. There is something 
very terrible in the vagueness, if we may call it so, of that 

“the Lord looked... through the pillar.” It curdles the 
blood as no minuteness of narrative would do, And what a 





gaze of the judge’s face” is awful, and some creeping terror 
laid hold on that host of mad pursuers floundering in the 
dark, as the more than natural light flared on their path. 
The panic to which all bodies of soldiers in strange circum- 
stances are exposed, was increased by the growing difficulty 
of advance, as the chariot wheels became clogged or the 
ground more of quicksand. At last it culminates in a shout 
of “Sauve qui peut!” We may learn how close together lie 
daring rebellion against God and abject terror of him; and 
how in a moment, a glance of his face, a turn of his hand, 
brings the wildest blasphemer to cower in fear. We may 
learn, too, to keep clear of courses which cannot be followed 
a moment longer, if once a thought that God sees us comes 
in, And we may learn the miserable result of all departure 
from him, in making what ought to be our peace and blessing 
our misery and terror, and turning the brightness of his face 
into a consuming fire. 

5. Then comes, at last, the awful act of destruction, of which 
aman is the agent and an army the victim. We must sup- 
pose. the Israelites all safe on the Arabian coast, when the 
level sunlight streams from the east on the wild hurry of the 
fleeing crowd making for the Egyptian shore. What a sol- 
emn sight that young morning looked on! The wind had 
dropped, the rod is stretched out, the sea returns to his strength; 
and after a few moments’ despairing struggle all is over, and 
the sun, as it climbs, looks down upon the unbroken stretch of 
quiet sea, bearing no trace of the awful work which it had 
done, or of the quenched hatred and fury which slept beneath. 

We can understand the stern joy which throbs so vehe- 
mently in every pulse of that great song, the first blossom of 
Hebrew poetry, which the ransomed people sang that day. 
We can sympathize with the many echoes in Psalm and 
prophecy, which repeated the lessons of faith and gratitude, 
But some will be ready to ask, Was that triumphant song 
anything more than narrow national feeling, and has Chris- 
tianity not taught us another and tenderer thought of God 
than that which this lesson carries? We may ask in return, 
Was it divine Providence that swept the Spanish Armada 
from the sea, fulfilling, as the medal struck to commemorate 
it bore, the very words of Moses’ song, “Thou didst blow with 


| thy wind, the sea covered them”? Was it God who over- 


whelmed Napoleon’s army in the Russian snows? Were 
these, and many like acts in the world’s history, causes for 
thankfulness to God? Is it not true that, as has been well 
said, “ The history of the world is the judgment of the world” ? 
And does Christianity forbid us to rejoice when some mighty 
and ancient system of wrong and oppression, with its tools 
and accomplices, is cleared from off the face of the earth? 
“When the wicked perish, there is shouting.” Let us not 
forget that the love and gentleness of the Gospel are accom- 
panied by the revelation of Divine judgment and righteous 
retribution. This very incident has for its last echo in Scrip- 
ture that wonderful scene in the Apocalypse, where, in the 
pause before the seven angels bearing the seven plagues go 
forth, the seer beholds a company of choristers, like those who 
on that morning stood on the Red Sea shore, standing on the 
bank of the “sea of glass mingled with fire,”’—which sym- 
bolizes the clear and crystalline depth of the stable Divine 
judgments, shot with fiery retribution,—and lifting up by an- 
ticipation a song of thanksgiving for the judgments about to 
be wrought. That song is expressly called “the song of 
Moses” and “of the Lamb,” in token of the essential unity of 
the two dispensations, and especially of the harmony of both 
in their view of the Divine judgments. Its ringing praises 
are modelled on the ancient lyric. It, too, triumphs in God’s 
judgments, regards them as means of making known his name, 
as done not for destruction, but that his character may be 
known and honored by men, to whom it is life and peace to 
know and love him for what he is. 

That final victory over “the beast,” whether he be a person 
or a tendency, is to reproduce in higher fashion that old con- 
quest by the Red Sea. There is hope for the world that its 
oppressors shall not always tyrannize ; there is hope for each 
soul, that, if we take Christ for our deliverer and our guide, 
he will break the chains from off our wrists, and bring us at 
last to the eternal shore, where we may stand, like the ran- 
somed people, and, as the unsetting morning dawns, see its 
beams touching with golden light the calm ocean, beneath 
which our oppressors lie buried forever, and lift up glad 
thanksgivings to Him who has “led us through fire and 
through water, and brought us out into a wealthy place.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
PERSONAL DIVINE LEADERSHIP, 


The Captain takes command in person, Centuries have 
gone by; plans have been matured, man developed. Now is 
the crisis, The nation is a compact host, well ordered by 
families, ready to march. The Captain of their salvation and 
ours takes command in person; for this “Angel of Jehovah,” 
that appeared to Abram, that rained destruction on Sodom, 
who wrestled with Jacob and appeared unto Moses, is no other 





thought that his look should be a trouble! “The steady 





than the Lord Jesus. The cloudy pavilion is his chariot; 
from it he looks with loving light on his beloved,—from it he 
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looks wrath and hurls thunder and panic on his enemies, 
This is the beginning of his forty years’ leading of Israel like 
a flock in the wilderness, . 

He leads the people straight towards enemies in front. The 
Egyptians aroused from their paralysis of the night, pursue 
the families defenseless in themselves. What master stroke 
shall save them? The Captain leads a movement by the 
right flank, and plunges into seemingly inextricable difficul- 
ties, But from his uplifted chariot he sees a way. That 
army of Egyptians must not hang on their rear; it or Israel 
must be destroyed. The Leader puts his chariot between 
pursuers and pursued. It is light to the emancipated people, 
darkness to the enslaver. They come not near each other all 
the night. In the morning, the newly-honored lieutenant 
stretches his rod over the sea. It divides. 

We will not attempt to make things easy for God by seek- 
ing shoals, fords, and bars. He has not represented it as such 
a strain upon his omnipotence that we need to help him. 
Water that has the capacity of ungovernable strength as 
steam, of solidity as ice, of going over all mountain tops as 
feathery crystals, may weil have in it a capacity of standing 
upright as a heap at the command of its Maker. 

Now the waters close, and roll the weapons of Israel’s op- 
pressors to the shore. There is provision for future wars. 
No wonder that peans of triumph roll up to the chariot of 
the Leader, who has again come to the front. He is still able 
to deliver all who trust in him. He is as actually present 
and able to help those to whom he says “ Go preach,” as those 
to whom he said “Go forward.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The... cloud removed from before them, and stood behind them 
(v.19). God knows where the cloud belongs, and he sees to 
it that it is always in just the best place for his children’s 
good. Sometimes it is before them, and they must go toward 
it. No matter how dark and cold it seems, they must press 
on—to follow it, or to enter it. Sometimes it moves along 
ahead as their bewildering guide; again it waits until they 
are fairly enshrouded in its chilly embrace. Sometimes it is 
taken from before them, and put behind them. What acom- 
fort that is! How foolish it would have been for them to turn 
back just then instead of going forward! The cloud was to be 
put behind them. Had they turned, they would have had it 
to face as before. Now, by their going forward, they have a 
plain path, and aclearsky ahead. The cloud which frowned 
80 gloomily in their front is behind their backs, They need 
never see it or think of it again. Is the cloud before you to- 
day? In your business concerns, in your home relations, in 
your personal friendships, in your inner spiritual life, is there 
a cloud before you, as you look ahead—a cloud that has been 
before you until it seems as if you never should %ee the light 
again? Go forward ; toward it, or into it. If you turn back, 
you may find it facing you in a new direction, and this with 
the consciousness on your part that you had no call to face it 
there. If you press on, it may vanish from before you, and 
be put behind your back forever. Then how restful will be 
your journeying, and how glad you will be that you did not 
prove cowardly in the latest hour of your trial from God. 

The waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on 
their left (v. 22). It is amazing what a blessing the things 
that we dreaded most become to us, when we go straight 
toward them at the call of God! That sea of business 
troubles, which looked as if it never could be crossed, but 
which we hadno choice but to enter, how it opened right and 
left as we came to it, and then became to us a wall against 
competitors on either side, because we had ventured into its 
very depths when it was our clear duty to do that and nothing 
else! That desert life of danger which we entered with fear 
and trembling, at the call of our country, or of some loved 
one of our family, or of some dear friend, how its very ex- 
posures and trying experiences toughened us and trained us, 
and made us stronger and manlier and happier, so that ite 
results to-day—its physical and mental and moral results— 
are as 4 wall of protection to us on our right hand and on our 
left! There is no place in all the world so safe for us as the 
place of danger, when danger is a duty. The best way of 
caring for ourselves is not to care for ourselves. If we want 
to walk dry shod, with a wall shielding us on either hand, the 
better way is to plunge right overboard intp a sea of work or 
of trial or of peril, when God says Go forward. 

The Egyptians pursued, and went in after them. ... The Lord 
overthrew the Egyptians (v. 23, 27). It is not always safe to 
follow those who are in the path of duty. A place that is 
the safest in the world for one man, may be the most danger- 
ous in the world for the next man. The portcullis which 
comes down to shut in the endangered refugee, may crush to 
death his close pursuer. Because another man actually saves 
his life and acquires new strength by exposing himself in 
some sea of battle, or pestilence, or perils of search for a lost 
one, it is mo reason why you should venture in that same line. 
If God told him to go there, the very waves of danger were 
a shield to him; but if you have no call there, chose waves 
may overwhelm you. His risks in business prove his safety, 
because he made them in faith, when God commanded them. 





They would be your ruin if you presumed on them without a 
command from God. The question for you is not, Is that 
other man safe in that sea? but, Do I belong there? If God 
calls another man to be a foreign missionary, that by no 
means proves that you have any right to be one. The call 
of God settles the question of your place of duty and your 
place of safety. God gives the walls of protection to his 
children when they are where he tells them to be. God may 
throw down those very walls on those who have no business 
to be there. 

Isfael saw the great work which the Lord did upon the Egyp- 
tians: ... and they believed in the Lord, and in his servant Moses 
(v. 81). It was all very proper on the part of the Israelites 
to believe in the Lord and in his servant Moses, because of 
the great work which the Israelites saw that the Lord did 
upon the Egyptians; but there was no faith in that kind of 
believing. Almost everybody will believe in the Lord and 
in his servants—as far as they can see; but the real test of 
trustfulness is when men must go on, not seeing. It was 
when the Israelites were hungry and thirsty and tired in the 
wilderness, having no sight of any fresh wonders of the Lord, 
that their faith was really tested, and that it failed in the 
testing. So it is with all of us. It is easy enough to trust 
as far as we can see; but that is no faith at all. But the 
plan of God is that his children shall walk by faith, and not 
by sight, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The Red Sea; or, Insurmountable Difficulties Surmounted.— 
At once, after the tenth plague, Pharaoh not only permitted, 
but entreated, the people to depart, and actually asked them 
to pray for him (Exod. 12: 32), That night he met his 
Waterloo. God had made bare his arm, and all Egypt lay 
crushed. What a lesson for rebellious rulers and subjects ! 
Undoubtedly the people had made preparation for their de- 
parture, so that they were ready to go at short notice. An 
English general once said to the writer that he could not 
believe the story of the exodus, because of the impossibility 
of moving such masses of people at short notice. He said his 
army experience in India proved this to him. He said that 
to move ten thousand troops was a big job, and to move two 
millions of people impossible. If the Israelites had been 
well-to-do Englishmen, this would be true. For the John 
Bull must have his trunks and hat-box, and umbrellas, and 
rugs, and bath-tub, even in the highest Alpine pass, as any 
Alpine tourist knows. But Jacob went nearly a thousand 
miles with only a staff, and no umbrella, hat-box, or bath- 
tub, and got along very well; and he came back the same 
distance with sheep and lambs, women and children, without 
Cook’s tickets or hotel coupons. The Oriental travels lightly 
burdened to this day, as may be seen by the fact that in 1873 
over a hundred thousand pilgrims visited Mecca in caravans, 
besides about an equal number who came in other ways. 

In their exodus, the Israelites did not forget the body of 
Joseph, now unburied for more than two centuries, but took 
it up with them. Their way led them to the Red Sea. When 
they were encamped there, with mountains on either side of 
them, and the sea in front, tidings came that Pharaoh’s army 
was in hot pursuit. Naturally, fear prevailed. This led to 
sinful murmurings, and to tauntings of their great leader. 
“ Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us 
away to die in the wilderness? wherefore hast thou thus 
dealt with us, to carry us forth out of Egypt?” (Exod. 14: 11). 
Then it was that Moses prayed, and God, answering him, bade 
Israel march forward. ‘The outstretched rod, through God’s 
power, drove back the waters. The cloud removed from 
Israel’s van, and was planted between them and the Egyptian 
hosts, Light to Israel, darkness to Egypt. Then the march 
began, and continued all night. Then followed the pursuit 
by the armies of Pharaoh, and the whole scene closed by the 
return of the waters and the final overthrow of the last 
Egyptian enemy Israel was to see for a great while, 

Having drawn out the lesson facts, turn to the practical 
applications. We called the difficulties “insurmountable” in 
our title, because they were so from a human standpoint. To 
swim the Red Sea was impossible; to turn it back was impos- 
sible; to fight Pharaoh’s army was impossible. What was 
there left, then, but to perish or be re-enslaved? If God 
were counted out, there was no hope. But these difficulties 
all vanished when God spoke and acted. The people had 
neither to swim, nor fight, nor perish. They simply marched 
away on dry ground; and if any had wondered what they 
would do when they and Pharaoh’s army yeached the other 
side, their speculations proved vain, for the army never 
reached the other side. The bottom side was the only side 
of the sea they saw. Thus, with God counted in, the insyr- 
mountable proved perfectly surmountable. 

The exodus has from time immemorial been taken as a 
figure of the escape of the soul from sin. The analogies be- 
tween experiences of the Israelites and that of an anxious and 
awakened sinner are many, Look at them. 

1, Pharaoh tried to hold Israel as long as he could.—So 
Satan tries to hold the soul in bondage as long as possible. 
He will do anything, everything, rather than let the soul start 





toward the land of promise. Threats, compromises, promises, 
flatteries, all are used to persuade the soul to remain in his 
City of Destruction. 

2. After Israel starts, Pharaoh makes a final effort to get 
her back.—This was his supreme effort. So, whenever the 
awakened sinner has fairly gotten away from the City of 
Destruction, Satan may make a supreme effort to get him back 
into bondage. Doubts will be awakened, enemies aroused, 
fears excited, to hinder the seeker and bring him back. 
Sometimes evil habits, then for the first time resisted, prove 
stronger than the sinner had expected to find them, and the 
way proves longer or rougher than he had anticipated. 
Sometimes the financial question is the broad Red Sea that 
apparently blocks his further progress. To one the difficul- 
ties will come in this way, to another that; but difficulties 
there will be in the way of every one’s escape. No sinner 
ever got away from Egypt without a struggle. 

8. Pharaoh’s extra efforts showed that Israel was almost 
free.—So these extra assaults of our adversary should be a 
comfort to us, since they show that he sees we are almost free. 
While the sinner slumbers, Satan gives him but little trouble, 
It is only when he is off that Satan awakens and lets fly his 
arrows. Take comfort, tormented seeker: your many tor- 
ments are a good sign, 

4. Israel’s way.of escape lay forward. So with the awak- 
ened sinner. Backward means only renewed slavery and 
death. “Forward” is the watchword of all seekers and of 
all saints. ‘“ Yes, but the Red Sea is there.” Moses crossed 
the Red Sea. If God has planted the Red Sea there, and 
brought you to it, and allowed Pharaoh to come in behind 
you, he can carry you through or over or under the sea, as 
it pleases him. There are many ways in which God can save 
you, and only one in which he cannot. He cannot save you 
if you go back. 

“March on, then, right boldly. The sea shall divide; 
The pathway made glorious 
With shoutings victorious, 
We'll join in the chorus 
‘The Lord will provide.’” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Let some scholar tell briefly the story of the Passover, then 
ask the class if the account is correct, and call for any facta 
omitted. Be sure to discover the impressiong made by last 
week’s lesson, and if the significance of the blood on the doors 
is understood. Nothing mystifies little children more than 
the expression “ saved by the blood of the Lamb,” and great 
care is needful in teaching and reviewing on that point. 
What was the last plague sent upon the Egyptians? Was 
Pharaoh willing after that to let the people go? Were the 
Egyptians anxious for them to go quickly? Why? The 
Israelites asked them to give them gold and silver and clothes. 
Servants often asked such gifts after long service, and the 
Egyptians gave them what they asked. It was not so much 
as was due to them for their years of slavery; but it gave the 
Jews gold and silver to use for a long time, and they after- 
wards gave it for the worship of God. 

Ready to Depart—How were the Hebrews dressed for the 
Passover feast? For what were they all ready? They took 
the dough for their bread in wooden vessels or trays, bound 
it in bundles of clothing, and put it on their shoulders, Their 
flocks were all gathered and ready to be driven with them as 
they went out of the land. Who once died in Egypt who had 
made them promise to carry his body back to the land of his 
fathers? Moses did not forget Joseph, but took his bones 
with them in the great procession. Do you know how many 
people went down to Egypt with old Jacob in the time of 
famine? When the race went out of Egypt there were six 
hundred thousand men with their families; in all, there were 
more than two million men, women, and children, who walked 
in companies like an army of soldiers. Could they all keep 
together? Who led the way? Could one man ever have 
kept some from wandering apart, or falling behind, or losing 
their way ? 

A Pillar of Cloud—God himself led them. There was a 
great pillar like a broad, tall column of smoke or cloud. 
When it moved before them, they followed. Every one could 
see it shading them in the daytime from the hot sun on the 
sandy desert, and guiding their way like a great brooding 
wing, to shelter and lead them. When it rested, they all 
halted. At night it was a pillar of fire, giving light and 
brightness, and keeping away evil beasts or savage enemies. 

Pharaol’s Army.—Do you think the slaves were missed in 
Egypt? Nobody left to work in the fields, to make bricks, 
to build, to carry burdens, to serve the Egyptians. “Go after 
my servants,” said Pharaoh. He called for men to bring out 
six hundred war-chariots, all his horsemen, and his soldiers 
and captains. He knew that two million people with flocks 
could not have walked far beyond his reach in a few days; 
he knew where were great mountains, the desert, and a great 
sea. Would it take Pharaoh’s army long to overtake them ? 

They Cried Unto the Lord.—That is what the Hebrews did 
when they looked and saw the coming army. Who heard 
when they cried? He told Moses to gay to them, Fear not. 
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When God says Fear not, is it a time to be afraid? Then 
Moses told them they should never see the Egyptians again, 
“The Lord shall fight for you,” he said. The Lord said to 
Moses: “Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward,” How could they go forward? Before them was the 
pea, on two sides the mountains, and coming closer a great 
army of enemies, “ Lift thou up thy rod.” Moses did so, 
and stretched out his hand over the sea. The great pillar of 
cloud moved, going between the Israelites and their enemies, 
and standing still. The side next to the Egyptians was a 
great dark cloud, wide enough to hide the Israelites from 
their sight. All night long it was a pillar of fire and a light 
to the Israelites. It was a guard as well as a guide, 

“ Go Forward,”’—said Moses to the people. God, in the 
blowing of the wind against the waters, said to the sea, “Go 
backward.” The waters rolled back; the people walked on 
and on, for the ground was dry beneath their feet. All night 
the wind blew, and the waters stayed beyond them on either 
side, The Egyptians, in the fog and storm, and in the shadow 
of the cloud of darkness, did not know where they were fol- 
lowing the Israelites. Who was in the burning bush that 
Moses saw? It was the Lord who was in the pillar of cloud 
and of fire. When it was nearly morning, the Lord looked 
from the cloudy pillar upon the Egyptians. He shone upon 
them in fiery lightnings, and with the roar“of thunder (Psa. 
76 : 16-20). Their heavy chariot wheels were broken. They 
were afraid, and said: “ Let us flee from the face of Israel ; 
for the Lord fighteth for them.” Could the Egyptians go 
back? The Lord said to Moses: “Stretch out thine hand 
over the sea.” What flowed back into its place? The 
chariots and their gay riders, the soldiers in their heavy 
armor, were all drowned. Could anybody swim with heavy 
helmets fastened on their heads, or with coats of brass and 
clothes of metal? When daylight came, the Hebrews, safe 
on land, saw the waves washing over the dead Egyptians lying 
on the sea shore. What did Moses say about seeing them 
again? The Hebrews never saw them alive to pursue or 
enslave; but that day they saw some dead by the power which 
had saved them, and they feared and believed the Lord and 
his servant Moses. 

“T Will be with Thee.’—How did God keep that promise by 
the Red Sea? There is no night of sorrow so dark but his 
presence can shine and lighten the way. What did David 
say when he showed how to trust, even though we walk 
through the “valley of the shadow”? Whose rod and staff 
did Moses carry in his hand? What guided the children of 
Israel by day and by night? Who came to earth and walked 
through a real lifetime,—a life like ours,—to be an example to 
us? What has he given for a light upon his Word, and to 
warm our hearts with his love? He is as ready now to give 
his presence and Holy Spirit as he was to show the pillar of 
cloud and fire to his people of old. Did you ever thank him 
for it? Did they? What a chorus when Moses and all the 
people shouted, “I will sing unto the Lord”! Were the 
women and maidens silent? The woman who once watched 
the little ark, and spoke to the king’s daughter for her baby- 
brother, eighty years after, sang to the King of kings, and led 
the women in songs. She and they took harps and timbrels, 
and answered each other in singing and thanksgiving. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Tue PitiaR or Croup AND oF Firre.—Those who wish 
to search the natural for likenesses to the supernatural, or for 
something like a groundwork thereof, may be interested in 
the fact that the regular Syriac expression for a comet is the 
“pillar of fire,’—the exact words used in the Syriac Bible to 
denote the pillar of fire by which God led the children of 
Israel. It is, of course, no more impertinent to take note of 
such a fact than to discuss hypotheses about the “star” of the 
Magi. An example will show how the expression is used. 
In the Chronicle of Gregory Bar Ebraya, speaking of the 
year A. D. 1033-34 (that is the year 1345 of the Seleucial 
era, which began October 1, 1033, and the year 425 of the 
Hejra, which began November 25, 1033), says: “In the year 
of the Arabians 425, of the Greeks 1345, at Nisibin in the 
month Canin [the former, that is, December], there blew a 
furious black wind, which uprooted many trees of olive, 
mulberry, and Damascene plums [that is, damsons, as we call 
them], and overthrew buildings made of stones and lime. 
There followed after it a pouring rain, and there descended 
great hail like the palms and backs and fingers of the hands. 
And in Egypt and Palestine there were earthquakes, so that 
the people went out of their houses, and remained eight days 
under the open heaven. Half of the city Balash was de- 
stroyed. In Syria the earth swallowed up many villages with 
their inhabitants. Portions of the walls of the temple at 
Jerusalem fell, and the lighthouse of the Arabians at Asca- 
lon, and the top portion of the lighthouse at Gaza, and half 
of that at’Akko. The sea receded to the distance of three 
parasangs, and when people went out to gather the fishes and 
shells, it returned, and drowned many of them. In the month 
of Shebat (that is, February), [now A.D. 1034] the likeness 


(literally, conjunction) till full moon. Afterwards a star fell, 
like a great flash of lightning, and the whole land of Shinar 
was flooded with its light. Many simple people thought that 
the heaven was rent.” The whole passage ig instructive for 
its other parallels and suggestions, but more yet might be 
added from the same history, within a few months of the same 
time, to show how the sea advanced and receded in the Per- 
sian Gulf (which, by the way, was the “ Red Sea” of most of 
the classical writers, though not of the Bible), a strong wind 
and supposed earthquakes helping. The destruction of ships 
on the one hand, and of villages on the other (this last, how- 
ever, partly by rain), was terrible. It should be said, how- 
ever, that with regard to the “pillar of fire,” or comet, and 
the “star,” or meteor, other histories record them, though this 
Chronicle is the only one that tells the place of the comet in 
the sky. Further, Gregory Bar Ebraya is mistaken by one 
year, or else his note of recurrence to the year previous to the 
one he is treating of was inadvertently omitted by either him- 
self or one of his copyists; for not only do the other authori- 
ties give the preceding year, but the comparison of the dates 
with the days of the week appearing in the narratives (inci- 
dentally or by deduction from facts of the calendars), the age 
of the moon, and all other astronomical reasons concur in fix- 
ing the date of the comet and the star and the earthquakes 
in February and March, A. D. 1033. In Pingré’s great work 
on comets the other authorities are collected. According to 
Georgius Cedrenus, the first earthquake took place on Sunday, 
August 13, 1032. The “star” appeared on February 28, 
1033, passing from the south to the north with great noise. 
The star or the comet continued to be visible even to March 
15. The earthquakes began again on March 6. In China, 
also, the comet was seen from March 4 onward. The new 
moon occurred March 3, 1033, and the full moon March 18, 
so that the comet might well have been seen all night at the 
time of year that Gregory Bar Ebraya says, but that would 
not have been the case the following year, 1034. So, as said 
already, his Chronicle, as the text now reads, must, in that 
particular, be a year out. Of course we all know that the 
sign Virgo would be in the sky all night at that time of year, 
at that epoch. It should be mentioned, as an appendix to all 
this, that the Syrians sometimes used other expressions to 
denote a comet. Thus in the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, 
for the Seleucid year 811 (A. D, 499-500), we find the follow- 
ing passage: “In the latter Teshri (November) we saw three 
signs in the sky at midday. One of them was in the midst of 
the heavens in the south. It resembled in its color the bow 
that is in the clouds, and with its concave surface it looked 
upwards; that is to say, its convex surface was downwards, 
and its extremities were upwards. And there was one on the 
east, and another also on the west. Again in the latter 
Candin (January) we saw another sign in the exact southwest 
corner of the heavens, which resembled a spear. Some peo- 
ple said that it was the besom of destruction, and others said 
that it was the spear of war.” This comet is not recorded in 
the books of the astronomers, except in communications made 
to some of the recent periodicals, but it appears to be a 
genuine one. The other signs were probably parhelia, or 
mock suns. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


What is the title of our lesson to-day ? 
(Print the answer on board.) 
What two camps are mentioned ? 
(Print on board) ISRAEL. EGYPTIANS. 
To whom has it been said, “The Lord shall fight for you”? 
What came between the camp of Israel and the camp of the 
Egyptians ? 
(Draw on the board a broad straight mark.) ; 
What was this cloud to them? (Point to “ Egyptians.’’) 
(Print answer on board.) DARKNESS. 
But it gave what by night to these? (pointing to “ Israel.’’) 
(Print on board) LIGHT. 
As the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea on 
the dry ground, with the waters like a wall on their right hand 
and on their left, why were they not destroyed? 
(Get the answer, and then print) PROTECTED. 
But, as the Egyptians pursued, the Lord looked unto the host 
of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, 
and did what? 
(Print on board) TROUBLED. 
So that the Egyptians said, Let us —— from the —— for the 
Lord —— for them —— against the —— 
(Print on the board, as the answers are given,) 
THE LORD FOR THEM. THE LORD AGAINST THEM. 
And the Lord —— What did he do to the Egyptians in the 
midst of the sea? Yes, they were 
(Print on board) OVERTHROWN. 
But of the children of Israel it is said, “Thus the Lord 
(Print on board) SAVED. 
Where did the children of Israel last see the Egyptians? 
(Print on board) DEAD. 
When Israel saw that great work which the Lord did upon 
the Egyptians, what was the result ? 
Yes; feared the Lord, and —- 
(Print on board) 


THE RED SEA. 





BELIEVED. 





of a pillar of fire appeared in the [zodiacal] sign of the Vir- 
gin, from evening until morning, many days, from new moon 








What is the golden text? 


We all have to pass through the waters, and through the 


rivers; if we are the Lord’s children, he will be with us to give 
us light, protection, and salvation; if we are his enemies, we 
shall, like the Egyptians, be overthrown in the midst of the sea. 
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§ 
THE RED SEA. 
ISRAEL. EGYPTIANS. 
LIGHT. DARKNESS. 
PROTECTED. TROUBLED. 
THE LORD FOR, THE LORD AGAINST. 
SAVED. OVERTHROWN. 
BELIEVED. DEAD, 











(Have only the golden text on the board during the teaching 
of the lesson. Use different colored chalks.) 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea.” 
“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears.” 

“ Awake, our souls! away, our fears!” 

“Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“Stand up, stand up for Jesus! ” 

“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
“Traveling to the better land.” 

“ Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 

“ Jesus only, when the morning.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Relate, in your own language, the incidents of the depar- 
ture of the Israelites from Egypt (Exod. 12: 29-39). By 
what route and in what manner were they guided? (Exod. 
13: 17-22.) Point out the place chosen of the Lord for a 
final testing of Israel’s faith in the land of their oppression. 
(Exod. 14: 1, 2). Show their exact position, and what pros- 
pect of escape it offered (v. 9). What measure of faith did 
the people manifest under this trial? (vs. 10-12.) What is 
the real cause of all discontent and fault-finding? What 
measure of faith did Moses manifest on this occasion? 
(vs. 18, 14.) Was, or was not, the Lord fully satisfied with 
Moses’ conduct at that time? (vs. 15, 16.) If the future state 
is that of rewards and punishments, why are judgments: vis- 
ited in this present life? (vs. 17,18; 2 Pet. 2:6.) How do 
God’s special providences for the protection of his children 
generally affect their enemies? (vs. 19, 20.) How may all 
his providences give light unto us? What is here meant by 
“the angel of God”? 

How long did the Lord protect Israel from the sight of the 
Egyptians? By what-means did he divide the sea? (vs, 21, 
22.) What was the probable distance divided? How long 
would it require for the host to pass? When, probably, did 
the Egyptians discover the departure of the Israelites? Why, 
probably, did the Lord employ the east wind instead of making 
the miracle more apparent? (v. 23.) Who controls each revolu- 
tion of every king’s chariot wheels? (vs. 24, 25.) What, probably, 
was his immediate object in delaying the Egyptians? What 
time was covered by the morning watch? How can a people 
believe in a special providence over them without becoming 
enervated and reckless? (vs. 26-28.) How far will the great 
enemy of souls pursue every true Christian? How many 
miracles are essential to his escape? (Consider John 1: 14; 
3:5.) Can he, or can he not, escape without obedience? 
What effect has every miracle upon a devout inquirer after 
God? (vs. 29-81; Psa. 106: 9-12; John 2: 11.) How long 
did God design the effect of this miracle to last? (Isa. 63: 12.) 


| How should every deliverance be celebrated? (Exod. 15: 1-21.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How did the Israelites appear to 
be “entangled in the land”? 2. What led Pharaoh to pur- 
sue the Israelites? 3. What did the Israelites think of their 
condition? 4. What made Moses hopeful? 5. Describe the 
pillar. 6. What change was made in the pillar’s position? 
7. Tell about the east wind. 8. How does it appear that the 
Israelites crossed the sea by night? 9. How were the waters 
like two walls? 10. At what time did the Egyptians try to 
cross? 11. Describe the overthrow of the Egyptians. 12. 
State the two effects of Moses’ stretching forth his hand. 13. 
How long were the Israelites in crossing? 14. What effect 
did this “great work” have on the Israelites? 15. How was 
this event of great importance to the new nation? 16. Who 
wrote the poem in the next chapter? 17. How is the Lord 
described in the poem as a warrior? 18. How often, in this 
poem is the Lord addressed? 19. What gives grandeur to 
this poem? 20. Show the striking way in which the enemy’s 
words are stated. 21. Show the force of the sentence, “They 
sank as lead.” 22. Point out other poetic statements of the 
overthrow. 23. What prophecy does the poet make? 24, 
How does the fright of other nations make the victory more 





But it was not so in the case of the Egyptians. Why? 


grand? 25. What final glory is pictured for the Israelites, 
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in this poem? 26, How does the poem differ from the his- 
torical narrative? 27. What are we taught by our lesson 
to-day? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What sea is east of Egypt? 
2. How did the Israelites cross this sea? 3. What became 
of the Egyptians? 4, Who saved Israel that day? 5. Whom 
did the people believe? 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_—_~—__—. 


THE PAPACY DURING THE 
REFORMATION.* 


The present publishing season in England has added 
two volumes to Professor Mandell Creighton’s History 
of the Papacy During the Reformation; so that it is 
possible to make some estimate of the value of the work, 
though it is far from completion, Four volumes have 
thus far appeared, bringing the historical narrative down 
to 1518, With so extensive a porch, one may naturally 
expect that Professor Creighton’s edifice will reach great 
proportions; for the Reformation proper had hardly be- 
gun in the year 1518, But the author is well aware of 
the fact that the causes of the great religious upheaval 
and revival of the sixteenth century reached backward 
several hundred years. His definite beginning is made 
at the year 1378, 

The first sentence of the first chapter indicates suffi- 
ciently the school of historians to which the author 
belongs. ‘The change that passed over Europe in the 
sixteenth century,” he says, “was due to the develop- 
ment of new conceptions, political, intellectual, and 
religious, which found their expression in a period of 
bitter conflict.” Jn twenty-eight brilliant pages, as clear 
as they are trustworthy, the development of the papacy 
is traced, from the earliest centuries of Christianity to 
the Avignon residence. Indeed, the author not only 
shows how the Roman bishop became the pope, by grad- 
ual assumption and reception of power, but also, in a 
few sentences which “ High Church” ecclesiastical his- 
torians, nowadays, will find hard to overthrow, tells how 
presbyters, in the post-apostolic age, were elevated to 
the episcopal office, and began to exercise the functions 
of a different order. Everywhere, Professor Creighton 
traces effect back to cause, and seeks out and portrays 
the philosophy of events. There is, of course, nothing 
new in this modern “ philosophical” study of history ; 
it is as old as Tacitus; and none but superficial writers 
have been content merely to describe externals without 
reference to springs of action. But the historical writers 
of the period since 1850 have shown an increased fond- 
ness for analysis and the study of historical evolution in 
national—or race—progress. This method, carried too 
far, results in soulless materialism, just as the contrary 
method results in mere valueless delineation of things 
on the surface. In such pages as these, however, human 
history, ecclesiastical or secular, becomes a record of 
progress and development, which can hardly fail to 
stimulate the mind of the reader, and lead it back to the 
God of Christian history as well as of Jewish or pagan 
civilization. 

A leading merit of Professor Creighton’s style is its 
impartiality. A notable freedom from partisanship 
appears throughout. The author has no hesitation in 
making very definite and forcible statements; but he 
does not argue. The cold, pitiless, inexorable recording 
of a fact is often the strongest argument; and upon such 
statements Professor Creighton relies. The prejudiced 
Roman Catholic may regard him as beyond the pale of 
truth, the eager Protestant may miss somewhat of en- 
thusiasm or of the moralizing and preaching habit; but 
the former will find it hard to overthrow his conclusions, 
and the latter may well rest content with them. Here 
is a history of the popes, not a complete defense, and not 
an unmitigated arraignment; those who desire the one or 
the other must look elsewhere. All but partisans, how- 
ever, will be thankful for, and satisfied with, what is given. 

The work, important and praiseworthy as it is, is not 
commendable in all points. The general plan is appar- 
ently too broad; in the later volumes there is likely to 
be the undue expansion here noticeable, or else a con- 
traction which will injure the general perspective of the 
completed work. The author’s bestowal of praise or 
blame will, of course, arouse proper criticism here and 
there, and no one reader will probably endorse his state- 
ments in all points, This is no inexcusable error on his 
part; but we may at least complain that great characters 
and epoth-making events are not treated in a large, 
By M. Creighton, M.A. Dixie Professoe of hocicnanions finery ti 


the University of Cambridge. Vols. L-IV. 9 x 6 inches, cloth pp. 
xxili, 453; xx, 555; xvi, 307; xii, 814. Boston» iffiin, 
Co. Price, $17.50, ereee " 














forcible, or even picturesque style. What Savonarola 
was and did, for instance, the author tells us with great 
clearness and fairness, but not with power. His style 
is transparent, at its best, but seldom commanding. A 
Motley, or even a Freeman, would have done better with 
the material, Creighton is much less dry than Stubbs ; 
but it is to be regretted that he could not put the results 
of his studies into more vigorous words. If we can have 
but one, we prefer facts to literature, but the great his- 
torian makes literature of statements of facts. This 
history, in its form and externals, is history of the second 
class, and not of the first; for the mere presentation of 
discovered and recorded facts does not produce a Thu- 
cydides or a Tacitus, a Motley or a Parkman. The 
author’s excursions into the purely rhetorical field, more- 
over, are not so happy as to incline us to think that 
greater care would have secured a greater success; for 
mixed metaphorsand other infelicities are not hard to find. 

On the whole, however, the author has given us a sound 
and permanently valuable work, from a point of view 
hitherto comparatively ignored. It is fortunate for the 
cause of historical learning that a university professor- 
ship of church history, the editorship of the new series 
of Epochs of Church History, the conduct of The 
English Historical Review, and the preparation of the 
present work, should have fallen into hands so competent 
as those of Mandell Creighton. 





A charming book, both in subject and style, is Mr. 
Edmund Lee’s Dorothy Wordsworth : The Story of a Sis- 
ter’s Love. It is worthy of a place with the Life of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, and of Whittier and his sister 
Elizabeth. Of unusually delicate perception and great 
mental vigor, Dorothy Wordsworth so thoroughly devoted 
every power of her being to her famous brother, the 
poet, that she is really a partof his poetry. The descrip- 
tion of their life at Dove Cottage, overlooking Grasmere 
Lake, is idyllic. Here Coleridge, Hazlitt, De Quincey, 
the Lambs, and other choice spirits, were wont to resort, 
to enjoy the beautiful scenery and the delightful com- 
panionship of their gifted friends. From Miss Words- 
worth’s journals of this period, and from her brother’s 
poems, we gain a full account of their complete happi- 
ness in each other and in their loved cottage. The jour- 
nal of the tour in Scotland, undertaken in company with 
Coleridge, is next in interest, and is full to overflowing 
of poetical description. It will perhaps be questioned 
whether any human being has a right so thoroughly to 
merge his existence in that of another; but the choice 
was cheerfully made, and apparently never regretted. 
Miss Wordsworth outlived her brother by five years, 
dying at the age of eighty-three. A few poems from her 
pen are found at the close of the volume. (73 X 5} 
inches, cloth, pp. 226. New York : Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. Price, $1.25.) 


A book from the pen of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has its 
attractive side to many young readers; and while The 
Squire of Sandal-Side lacks the vivacity and fresh local 
coloring of its predecessor, ‘‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
it is still an entertaining, while not a distinctively reli- 
gious, book. The scene is near Grasmere Vale, and Ry 
Wordsworth, at his home in Rydal Mount, incidentally 
appears in the story. Two neighboring families, “ of the 
salt blood of the roaring Viking, with an admixture of 
Anglo-Saxon,” their loves and hates,—the former proving 
the stronger; the plotting of aselfish, crafty nephew who 
marries the Squire’s equally selfish and ungrateful daugh- 
ter; the wanderings of the wayward son and supposed 
heir, who sells his birthright; and the final discomfiture 
of the nephew,—are vividly depicted, and the story is 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The atmosphere of 
the earlier part of the narrative is as fresh and clear as 
the air of Grasmere itself, and justifies the author’s second 
title, A Pastoral Romance. (765 inches, cloth, pp. 342. 


New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


In The Monarch of Dreams, Colonel T. W. Higginson 
gives us a story combining an ingenious plot with an 
artistic elaboration, both being deftly but strongly marked 
by a sound ethical purpose. This is his first essay in 
fiction since the publication of his meritorious book en- 
titled Malbone, an Oldport Romance. The present tale, 
brief as it is, is another proof that “realism,” without 
soul or imagination, cannot long retain even the tem- 
porary prominence it has lately enjoyed in American 
fiction.—The same author has gathered into a little 
volume, called Hints on Writing and Speech-Making, two 
helpful papers, contributed, many years apart, to The 
Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s Magazine. Much valu- 
able advice, from an experienced author and speaker, is 
put into a small space. (The Monarch of Dreams. 
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6X44 inches, pp. 52. Price, 50 cents.—Hints on Writ- 
ing and Speech-Making. 6X44 inches, pp. 70. Price, 
50 cents, Boston: Lee and Shepard.) 








Few writers understand better than A, L. 0. E. how 
to impress Bible truths on the minds of young readers 
pleasantly. Her earlier allegorical stories were noteworthy 
in this respect, though differing widely in style from 
her latest work, somewhat ambiguously called Pictures 
of St. Peter in an English Home. An ardent young 
Romanist of high rank is converted to Protestantism 
through the influence of family readings on the life and 
writings of St. Peter, in the quiet Christian home of a 
fellow-student where he is spending the holidays. The 
story is bright, and full of interest. Incidentally, the 
author gives a concise history of Catholicism, and ably 
refutes its prominent errors. The illustrations are copies 
of notable paintings, and the book is attractively printed 
and bound, (7}x5 inches, illustrated, pp. 429. New 
York: T. Nelson & Sons, Price, $1.50.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


_——— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 


Fifth International Sunday-school Convention, at Chicago, 








itt ee Hedge seuaeqeeperastyverevies aetepee soeeeeesend UDG 163 
California, state, at Santa Rosa...........sssseoesecssssee sees June 7-9 
MEATS; WOO, MOTION s siete adsisecccisnpccinsdacaaccntstaguics June 7-9 
NPIID} CRED, HG MERE Wisk es see cbscibes. snscesss seuszeynae sotens vances June 7-9 
West Virginia, state, at Ravenswood.........0. ccccccsessesees June 7-9 
Nebraska, state, Grand Island..............cc0eeeees ade vpceds June 8-10 
New York, state, at Syracuse........... b Noidsdetesasaue dine June 9-11 
Dakota, atate, at Watertown. ......050..cc0sseccssons cocsecees June 14-16 
Iowa, state, at Des Moines..........cccssesecveveses 9 asgees «June 15-17 
COLGAN, BUAED; AE GEOCLV sc sescedac acdacabos cade conssesentes June 21-23 
Tndinhia, state, dt Colambusi. s.ccscisesccscveccegess eeversoce June 21-23 
Minnesota, state, at Litchfield..............-cccsssseccesseeee June 28-30 





FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION,’ 


So far as a decision has been reached, in regard to 
the railroad facilities for reaching the Chicago Conven- 
tion, the following circular gives the main points, 

The railroad arrangements are complete for all the leading 
roads of the United States, and we hope te hear within a few 
days from the Canadian railroads. All delegates who pay full 
fare in going, will be returned at one-third full fare. The decis- 
ion of the Committee is that tickets must be purchased within 
three days immediately preceding the Convention, and that 
tickets returning must be purchased within three days after the 
Convention closes, and that these tickets will be good only for 
a continuous passage in either direction,—-no stop-over privi- 
leges will be allowed. From this decision I have appealed, 
setting forth the importance of our delegates’ being allowed at 
least fifteen days’ time before the meeting of the Convention in 
which to purchase their tickets, as many of them desire to go 
farther west, or east, or north, especially as some desire to at- 
tend the Baptist Anniversaries at Minneapolis, May 24-31, and 
some the Presbyterian General Assembly at Omaha, during the 
latter part of May. In reply, I am informed that a decision in 
this matter cannot be reached until after the meeting of the 
commissioners on May 10. 

The tickets will be issued on the certificate plan,—that is, cer- 
tificates must be sent from here [Chicago] to some one for each 
state, territory, or province, to be distributed in time for the dele- 
gates to purchase their tickets. These will all be forwarded 
immediately after the decision of the Committee. 

As it stands at present, delegates must either buy their tick- 
ets going immediately before the Convention, and return imme- 
diately after the Convention, or must make the best arrange- 
ments they can in buying excursion tickets in going and 
returning, and waive any privileges of reduced fare granted 
by the roads. 

Mr. J, M. Hitchcock having been taken sick, all letters con- 
nected with the entertainment of delegates should be sent to the 
Rev, J. C. Armstrong, 151 Washington Street, Chicago. 

Please remember that the limitation as to the number of dele- 
gates applies only te the question of hospitality ; that alternate 
certificates may be issued to any persons engaged in Sunday- 
school work, to enable them to secure reduced rates to the Con- 
vention, but they will not be given the privilege of delegates 
when they arrive here. I have no doubt that seats in the Con- 
vention can be provided for a reasonable number from each 
state, but we cannot promise entertainment to any but the regu- 
larly appointed delegates. 

All looks well for a very successful convention. 

B. F. Jacoss, Chairman Executive Committee. 

The certificates for the reduced rates must be in the 
hands of the delegates before starting for Chicago, and 
the chairman or secretary of each state organization 
should see that these certificates are received in ample 
time. For information in regard to eastern raiJroad 
rates and certificates, write to Joseph B. Phipps, secre- 
tary of the International Executive Committee, 107 
East German Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr, E. 8. Wagoner of the International Committee 
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suggests the advisability of delegates from 
the Eastern, Middle, and South Atlantic 
States meeting in Washington, and pro- 
ceeding thence in a body. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Company could, in such event, 
run an extra or a second section of the 
Chicago Limited Express. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A “Home Chautauqua” is to be held 
on the Spring Grove Camp Ground, New 
Haven, Connecticut, June 18, 1887. The 
committee in charge, with the Rev. J. W. 
Bennett, chairman, has secured the ser- 
vices of several skilled workers and lec- 
turers in the various departments of Sun- 
day-school work. Normal-class work will 
occupy a prominent place in the exer- 
cises of the Assembly. The Rev. James 8. 
Ostrander and Mrs. Ostrander, of Brook- 
lyn, are to be in charge of the normal and 
primary classes, and will give several lec- 
tures. A similar gathering is to be held 
at the “ Atlantic Highlands” grounds, on 
the lower New York Bay, overlooking 
the ocean. This spot is well located for 
a “ Home Chautauqua Assembly,” to which 
many who are not able to leave home 
for any length of time can go for a.day or 
80, or from which by a short boat or car 
ride they can return home in the evening. 
The Assembly will begin July 3, and con- 
tinue for eight days. It is especially 
planned for the multitudes of workers and 
Sunday-school scholars of the cities in its 
vicinity. This Assembly also will be under 
the direction of the Rev. Mr. Ostrander, 
who will be assisted by a goodly number 
of speakers and specialists. The Chautau- 
qua Assembly of Southern California, 
‘which has already made a record, will 
begin July 19, and close August 1. Pro- 
fessor G. R. Crow is president, and the 
Rev. 8. J. Fleming is the superintendent 
end secretary. An attractive programme 
is offered to the workers of the Pacific 
slope; and the Assembly being held at 
Long Beach, one of the most delightful 
watering-places of the neighborhood of 
Los Angeles and its orange groves, will 
probably draw many workers and rest- 
seekers from the Rocky Mountains. The 
Rev. Mr. Ostrander will here again be in 
charge of the normal and Bible work; 
and he will remain after the meeting to 
deliver several of his Bible illustrated lec- 
tures, in the interest of the Assembly, at 
various places yet to be arranged for, 


. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—During the past year the Sunday- 
school of the First Presbyterian Church of 
New Orleans has had a missionary at work 
in the northern parishes of Louisiana, In 
eleven months, he has. organized thirty- 
three new Sunday-schools, with an aggre- 
gate of more than two thousand teachers 
and scholars, This Sunday-school is ar- 
ranging to put a second missionary in the 
field. Thesuperintendent of this Sunday- 
school is Mr. L. H. Gardner, who is also 
the corresponding secretary of the State 
Sunday-school Association of Louisiana. 


—Many ways have been suggested for 
keeping secretaries’ reports, but not so 
much has been said about making them 
public. Every three months the Sunday- 
school of the Madison Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church of Covington, Kentucky, has 
issued to it a printed sheet containing 
the secrétary’s and treasurer’s reports, in- 
cluding the number of scholars in each 
class, and the percentage of attendance of 
both teachers and scholars, and the aver- 
age contribution per pupil, for each Sun- 
day. Items of special interest concerning 
the classes are also added. The member- 
ship, attendance, and collections of the 
entire school are noted, with the additions 
and withdrawals of membership; then fol- 
low the receipts and disbursements, and, 
finally, a special page is given to the best 





records of classes and individuals. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1887, twenty mem- 
bers of the school have been received into 
full membership in the church. The bene- 
fit of such a frequent printed presentation 
of the standing and work of the school is 
apparent. 


EVANGELISM. 


—An important evangelistic movement, 
by the Philadelphia Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, is in behalf of the em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
quite an army in themselves. A large 
brick dwelling-house, at 3607 Haverford 
Street, in West Philadelphia, has been 
leased for the headquarters of this move- 
ment. This is in the vicinity of the 
homes of many of the men. The hearty 
approval and co-operation of some of the 
most prominent directors and officials of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company are 
given to this movement; and it has prom- 
ise of large success. 


—Mr. K. A. Burnell, the veteran and 
efficient lay-evangelist, thus writes con- 
cerning a fresh line of Christian activity 
in Chicago: “The Chicago South End 
Gospel Association, with its double stores, 
connected by an arch, at 3819 and 3821 
Cottage Grove Avenue, is an outgrowth of 
‘open-air work’ introduced in that part of 
the city six years ago. As cold weather, 
in October of that year, came on, indoor 
work was in demand, and was found (where 
there’s a will there’s a way), till the pres- 
ent attractive and ample headquarters was 
possessed last February. The specialty of 
this mission is in behalf of the cable-line 
men of the street railroads. Some hun- 
dred and fifty drivers and conductors and 
their families live within three blocks, 
These men have no rest, all days are alike, 
—and Sabbath - breaking, here or else- 
where, is always unfortunate. The read- 
ing-room, library, and two weekly meet- 
ings, with entertainments (literary, musical, 
social, and scientific) every other week, are 
well sustained. Bath-rooms are now being 
completed. A daily union prayer-meeting 
began here in April, and has promise of 
permanency and of most marked good. 
In ways not a few, these rooms are indeed 
‘a house that beats the public house,’ and 
the only work in behalf of street-car men, 
so far as is known by K. A. Burnell.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
110,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in indigestion. 
Drs. Marshall and Longacre, Olney, IIL, say: 
“We have used it in cases of indigestion, 
with good results.” 


Oswego Starch Works, Oswego, N. Y., 
Dee. 1, 1886. H. W. Johns M’f’g Co., 87 
Maiden Lane, New York. Your favor of the 
28th ult. is received. ... We have used H. W. 
Johns’s Asbestos Roofing for nearly twenty- 
five years, and now have acres of it in use. 
We like it the best of any we have ever used. 
Respectfully yours, T. Kingsford and Son. 
Bes Samples and descriptive price-lists free. 


LIBRARIANS 


Save time. labor. and books by using Ray’s Cheek 
System Library Register. peastgere circular. 
GARKRIGUES BOS., 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools. Full text ofyear’s 
lessons. 68 pp. , 2% x43. Fits vest pocket. Recommended 


bv leadivue workers, 5,10, 15c. 5.5. dealers have them, 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T. Y. CROWELL & C0., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE BLIND BROTHER. By HoMER GREENE. 
12mo, cloth, 230 pp., 14 illustrations. 90 cents. 


“The recent prize competition for stories, held by 
the publishers of the Youth’s Companion, called forth 
about 5,000 aspirants for literary honors, among that 
multitude, Mr. Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Pa., 
whose story, The Blind Brother, took the first prize of 
$1,500, probably the largest sum ever paid for a story 
to a hitherto comparatively unknown writer. The 
Blind Brother deals with life in the coal-mining re- 
gion of the Wyoming Valley, and is remarkable for 
its dramatic intensity, power of characterization, 
humor, and pathos.” 

CUORE, an Italian School Boy’s Journal By Ep- 
MUND DE Amicris. Translated from the 39th Ital- 
ian edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo. $1.25. 

SIGRID. An Icelandic Love Story. Translated 
from the Danish of Jon THORDSSON THORODDSON. 
12mo, $1.25. 

THE PICTURE OF PAUL. (The Disciple.) 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawx1s, M. A. The fourth vol- 
ume of Christ and Christianity. 12mo. $1.25. 

INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. A Diction- 
ary of Literary Disguises, By WILLIAM CUSHING, 
A.M, Revised edition. 8vo,cloth. $5.00. 

PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By the author of 
Birchwood Fitch Club and Riverside Museum. 


PHARAOH, 


The oppressor of the Israel- 
ites, and his daughter, are 
the subjects of two rarely 
interesting articles in the 
May CENTURY. The first 
paper describes the roman- 
tic finding of Pharaoh’s 
tomb, and is in part illus- 
trated by the author, Mr. 
E. L. Wilson. In the second article, Prof. J. A. 
Paine advances the novel theory that Rameses 
was the father of his own royal wife,—the 
‘“‘Pharaoh’s daughter ”’ who found Moses in the 
bulrushes. These articles, with their many 
illustrations, are of special value in connection 
with the International Sabbath School lessons. 
The May CENTURY beginsa volume. Price: 
35 cents, $4.00 per year. 
THE CENTURY vo. has just issued the Rev. 
Dr. Chas. 8S. Robinson’s “ The Pharaohs of the 
Bondage and the Exodus,” treated in the light 
of the recent remarkable discoveries. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. All booksellers or 
nae 9 CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New 
ork. 


SPURGEONS 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Is the most important and practical commentary of 

the age on the Psatms. Philip Schaff, D.D. 7th 

(final) volume (with index to entire work) just ready. 
Per volume, cloth 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and children. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


Methods for Collecting Money 
for special objects in Sunday-schools. 
Samples, 6 cents. 
System for Managing a Sun- 


day-school Library. Simple, 
quick, and accurate. Sample free. 

48-page S. S. Catalogue of Library 
Books, Sc 


ripture Text Cards, and oa. 
plies of all kinds) GOODENOUGH & WO 
OM, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


REV. DR. J. P. NEWMAN’S 
Evenings with the Prophets on the Lost 
Empires of the World. 

** An excellent and eloquent exposition of prophe- 
cies fulfilled.”—B. SUNDERLAND. 
Price, by mail, 
Cc. Cc. PURSELL, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pab. Co., Boston, Mass. 


““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


SYMBOL CIFTS. 


Send SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
H, H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, publish The Atlantic Monthly, 
Andover view, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 

iS THE 


THE ILLUSTRATOR ses 


Gantapothedt Lesson Monthly. 32 to 48 pages. 60e. a 
year. Samplesfree. T.J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OMPLETE GUIDE TO FANCY WORK 
FREE to any one sending 25 cents in stamps or 
money fora six months’ trial subscription to Farm and 
Home. Book contains64 es & 500 illustrations. Club 
of five, $1. FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass. 


Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
He has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
all sizes; also paper book covers that can be adjusted 
to fit books of any size. 









































THE AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE. 


‘BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
This Magazine portrays Ameri- 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRIGE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re= 
celpt of 25 ets.; back numbers, 15 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


B. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 








GET PCL 





INA 


COMB sion 


25 cents); GREAT BARGAIN TRIAL, 25 cents, 





GooD YOUTH, beautifully illustrated monthly, 
CHEER, Fe 
GOOD Cheer, the great HoME paper. 
ses 


YOUTH. | THE Friend, illustrating good works, 
eee os 


FRIEND, | THE N. Y. WEEKLY PIONEER. 
es * 


PIO- All four on trial three months 
NEER for 25 cents (postage stamps will do), 








Address YOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 
34 PARK ROW. 
C. MacNAY, Manager, New York. 


LANCUACES. 


+ The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 
cents, . Liberal terms to hake” yt : 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Ba0k 


Isa Copying Book and Press combined, It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $ Lf mail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted in eve nD 

tive circular. A. BUSHN 
&. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


Teaching and T each, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. . 











town. for descrip- 
General Agent, 47 











From The Examiner, New York. 

If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the average Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. it 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
experience so fully and admirably, it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, and it displays through- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics discussed. 
that he must be | “ha indeed who is not inspir 
and stimulated , t.... There is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal cnenae, 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in the 

ulpit, so as to increase the preacher’s power in seiz- 

ng and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by se illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Ps, 
We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, ming interested in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass, 


A valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure up a 

tre of a didactic, dry, eepetyve composition, from 

the use of the word “ treatise.” It is a “live” book 

from title-page toconclusion. The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in language, comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to existing conditions, and holdin, 
up the object of the work faithfully above the wor 
itself. Other books have been-written on the sub; 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this... . 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come, 





Address, JOHN I). WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps 
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BOOKS BOUGHT, 


We want all the OLD BOOKS we can 
find. If you have a large library or 
small parcel of books you do not want, 
send us your address, and we will call 
and examine them. We are always 
prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
once, whether it amounts to five dollars 
or five thousand. 


Leary's Old Book Store 


No. 9 South Ninth St. 


(First store below Market St.), 
Philadelphia, Fa. 


ABBOTT ON “MATTHEW” 


An Iliustrated peta hs tor Christion Workers. 
By Rev. L.A 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
‘It will rank among the best commentaries of the 
+ Aare Win, .u. taylor, DD. Soe ng.) “ For quick 
reference ona minisier *s table, for belpas family « udy 
raid in the Sitnday-school lesson, I — d commen 
* as the best book I know —Rev, C ye Meyers 
(Pres.) ‘Convenient in form. Com 
and interesting in comment.’’— Bishop Paddock peetiy is). 
Mi ag will be wise to possess themselves of this 
—Bishon Foster (Meth.). “I have met with 
Ls. 3 g of the A ge — in my judgment. is so emi- 
nenily adapted to aid the earnest Syndar-eqnool 
eacher Yr pubparalivn for teaching.” — R. R. 
Meredith ( Cons:)- Pee of the ablest commentaries of 
the century.” ; Vineent, D.D. (Meth. interesting 
mmentary— ~The suggestive and interest ing 
fo me, no hev, Wayland ‘Hoe D.D. (Bapt.) “It 
roaches nearest the true iden, of a popular commen- 
ary. 1. Pres. Aniierson (Bi p' 
A. S. BARNES & Cee Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 














INTERNATIONAL S.S. WALL MAP EZ, 


AP OF 


HGYPT 


THE SINAITIC PENINSULA AND CANAAN, 


48x72. Compiled with great care from best authort- 
Les and latest discoveries, Large bold letters, easil 
read ata distance. Shows the following: By colore 
lines, the route traveled by the Israelites from Egypt 
to Canaan—A large map of Mt. Sinai and vicinity—a 
Rare ot the Cainp of the Israelites—The Stations of 

he Israelites, where mentioned in the Bible, pee 
prepsld on recap Handsomely colored, 

da on. receipt of vice, Mounted on Rollers 

On Fine Muslin, $3.50, 
4: AG EILERS S& co., Publishers of Sun- 


day School Supplies, St, Louis, Mo, 


EBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 
. aaah A DICTIONARY, 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORL E WORLD, 





azar, | Bl GRAPHICAL ‘DICTIONARY, 
(Oreos owry nearly } Noted P. ersons,” 
ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Contains 8600 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
Illustrations than any other American Dictionary, 


G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass, 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICES. 

HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
“8 3months,12 Designs, 6% cts. 

12 “ 48 io DB “ 
Back numbers only 30c, per 100. 

CARDBOARD DITION 5 
Zmonphs, 32 12 Designs, 6 
le net of the Heavy Paper Intition sent, postpaid, 

ofthe Heavy Paper on seni pa’ 

for ford cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents. 
WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


ooEGRETS OF SUCCESS 


Or, HOW bh MAKE A FORTUNE. 


y HILDRETH, 
Author of “ am. 4 Marry,” etc. We all want to suc- 
cVeed tn life and to make 4 
hints and helps how to d 
coves 25 cents; cloth, senna “sola fa 
Seem .on receipt "of price. by 
8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers 
be , 
P.0, Box 277. 31 Rose Street, New York. 


; GAMES FOR ALL. 


“WHAT TO DO” |: 


carefully compiled, tilus- 
i ved contain te tt and correct rules of a 
sent post 1a ee games Suitable for parlor or lawn, 
Address ©. EL. u Pee ee pt of eight gents in stamps, 

Pass, Agent, 
a ony Minnesota. 


Common Sense in the Poultry \ Yard. 


A true account of 1,000 hen 

ep por end practical as ae ge be mail. 61.00. 
w mechani 

Industrial Pub. Co. 1 rs 5 Des Bete books tree. 


The largest elreulation ofany 
400, ,000 Pe in ies aS eee. S ‘The 


eal Ho — ome Jour- 
‘OnTiC PUB CO. seer ag cas Pa. 


66 GATES AJAR.” The greatS.S. musicbook. Un- 


limited prelee from everywhere 


























-_ se ae 








Single copy, 35 cents, $3.60 r 
EE ton ig looking for a change ns ‘ing DOOK®. 
e Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa, 





DITSON & CO.’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday-school man- 
agement should adopt a new singing-book without 
carefully examining one of their “ tried and 
true” Sunday-sechool song books, 


VOICES OF PRAISE (°P-sficc:R8s. “Srasic and 


poet. y dignified and dlasscal but not dull; in fact, 
right and enthusiastic. Very large coilection for the 
money. 


SINGING ON THE WAY (3c: §.00.ne Jot as 


sisted by Dr, Holbrook, whose noble compositions are 
known ‘and loved in all the churches. This, ig? on 
book above mentioned, does excellently well fo 
vestry singing-book for prayer and praise meetings. 


SONGS OF PROMISE fReniey ana Hew. i a A: 


Hoffman,—the first highly gifted, musical] oe 5 the 
second the author of many hymngof refin and beau- 

tiful quality. One of the newest books. 

SONG WORSHIP © (se., $3.60, rdoz.). L. 0. Emer- 
an F, Sherwin, both 

celebrated compilers, pH B and leaders, and the 

latter well known as having had charge of the music 

at many Chautauqua meetings, 


, For other good books, please send for lists and cata- 
ogues, 


For a@ lovely little beats for the young children 


of a Sunday-sc -school, loo yr farther than FRESH 
FLOWERS (25c., 2.40 a doz.), Emma Pitt, Sweet 
hymna, sweet music, pretty pictures, 


Malled for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


INTO. OD. 


A BEAUTIFUL MUSIC SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN’S DAY & FLOWER SUNDAY, 


Huppert P. MAIN. 
Price, $4 per 100 copies; Se, each by mail. 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 


ALMER’S 
BOOK OF GEMS. 
For the Sunday-school. 


111 songs, many of them entirely new. Music 
a every hymn. The old favorites are Gems of a 
high order, selected by H. R, PALMER, Mus, Doc. 

by superintendents 7 sepresenting 200 differen’ 
Sunday-schools, 
100 BOOKS FOR $10. 


Copy by mail on receipt of six P. 0. 2 cent stamps. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS} 


In search of music and services for 


CHILDREN’S DAY, FLOWER SUNDAY 
OR ANNIVERSARIES 


will find everything tha at can be desired, in the fol- 


»wing list. 


1 ie 
' 

FOR CHILDREN'S GAY or FLOWER SUNDAY. 

CHILDREN’S DAY ANNUAL No. 1 with Ser- 
vice Price, 5cts. each, or dicts. per dozen by mail, 
postpaid ; s* $4.00 per hundre “dl by ony reas, not prepaid 

ORD, with Service. rice, 

same as undren 8 hw Annual, 

FLOWEB PRAISE, By Clara Louise Burnham 
and Geo, F. Root, A short Cuntata. Price, 2icts. each 
by mail postpaid; ¢2.W0a a dozen by express not prepaid. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS FOR (887 


Containing new and beautiful Songs written es- 
pecially for this occasion 
By ROOT, SHERWIN, DANKS, MURBRAY, &c. 
Price, same as Children’ 6 Day Annual, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City, 
Ga7- FOR SALE BY ALI, MUSIC AND BOOK DEALERS, 


HULL’S 
Children’s Day Service 


No. 3 is Now Ready! 


Consisting of eight pieces of new nusic, selections of 
Scripture recisaons etc, The music is the best w 
have yet issued for Children’s Day, and can be sed 
with any similar service. 

Price, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 

We start with an edition of 100,000 copies, which 
will only about su , Re regular customers. If @ 
specimen copy cou laced in the hands of oveiz 
supt. in the country, rt MILLION COPI 
would be or peste to meet the demand — it, 

We expect to be able to fill all orders on the day 
ceived, but if the e bw of them are delayed till the Jiast 
moment, as is often the case, we may run out when it 

too late to print more, Therefore we say: 


ORDER EARLY! 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND CLERGYMEN Can have A 
COPY FREE for examination by sending their ad- 
dress, inclosing a stamp to prepay postage, Address 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


i] 

THE CHILDREN’S HALLELUJAH, 
By J. MH. ROSECRANS and J. H. Mr mo hg 
Isa new Sunday-school music book that pleases t 
majority of those who examine it, Look at it Beane 
selecting for your school. Sample copy for examina- 
tion mail to be returned if not adopted. Address, 

FILLMORE BROTHERS. 
___ 185 Bace Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
XVEW CHURCH MUSIC.--Bonum Est in F, 10c, 
Bt, Cantate Domino in F, 2c. Deus Misereawur, E 
oo 12c, —o Anima Mea, C, l5e. All com 






































by Fred Maxson. Evening Pre Prayer, H. Leslie 
of above mail sd, Po postpaid, upon receipt tot 
receiv: WER 
given Bree, Pabikbers, 1102 Chestuut Bt.. + P& 





CHILDREN’S DAY 
GOSPEL OF THE FLOWERS. 


A beautiful service of Scripture, verse, and song, by 
the Rev. E. 8, LORENZ, 
Prices: Each, 5 cents; per dozen, 50 cents; per 100, 
$8.00; per 100, postpaid, $38.25. 
(Sold by WARD & DRUMMOND, New York, 
and by dealers everywhere.) Also by the publisher, 
W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio, 


NOTES OF TRIUMPH 


for the Sunday-school, 

By E, 8. LORENZ and I. BALTZELL. 
Belling very rapidly. ‘One of the best of its class,” 
Bound and Character Hotes. 

Post m4 conta per 100, by express, a on Pub- 
lished by EY, Dayton, 0 


The Children o Tion 


A bright, new service of Borinknte and roushs. Chil- 
dren's y, arranged by Mrs, oe $100 ae 
ramles by mail for 5 ce 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Aroh t et ‘Philadelphia. 
ae EDITION, 80,000. 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. 


Six new and beautiful pieces, adopted by the Brook- 
lyn Sunday School Union, 
$2.25 per 100 copics, mail, postpaid. Sam- 
ples, 5 cents coe 
WARD & DRUMMOND 
116 Nassau Street. New York. 


YMNS:ETUN a 
™ CHILDREN oi 
ae “ei | Reet ere ash 


ELCOME SONGS for Sunday-schools, 
Words and  eapeto, conta but $5.00 per 100 copies, 
jon 

















Large enough collect r any school. ur separate 
numbers issued, Send for on le oo pies. 5 cents for 
each number. ¥F. H. REV blisher, Chicago. — 





Ye A og DAY MUSIC, 4 page) samples, 
F's . COOK, 110 Tremont St Selon ass. 


PENGCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 
‘oted for "iene of whe we Sat entaen a Durability. 


{IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. TRAPPER 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throucnout Taz WORLD 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS _EXPOSITION-1878. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


PAPER BY MAIL. 
ARE you If so, send us +o (to pay 
OUT OF |fietmislson itis 
i 
PAPER? 


250 VARIETIES 
of Foreign and American 
Papers, which we sell BY THE POUND, from 
15 cents upwa 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
tationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


SERMON PAPER. 


AMPLES and PRICES mailed on application. 
sou iN C. HESS, Stationer and Printer, 
20 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


OWEST Prices fn the United States.—Paper by the 

und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 

e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

a r of sheets to a pound, sent on Dynan of of 15 cts, 
H. H. Canrur & Kaxrioxk, Beacon Street, Boston. 


RED STAR LINE 


For NEW YORK Paris, calling See week! ee between 


HILADELE HA and ANT P. 
First cabin, $60 to $100; exeutraton, $110 Logis. Second, 
ek D; excursion, $72 10 865 8 * 
TER WR & SONS, General Agents, 
go7 Walnut St. Philadelphia ; 55 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
pg 2 A oe aay cna A 1» can of chocolate will make 
cups of chocolate, on short notice, by 

ine’ boiling milk or water, 


Oroft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to Ltt at New Orleans Ex 
sition, isthe genuine LE PAGES LIQUI IDGLUE, 
made’ only by Russia Cement Co,, Gloucester, Mass. 
Samples mailed for We. (stamps). Bewareof imitations. 






























































T Kewspe %. Circular size, $8. 

T Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 

ins, ony printed aessrons, 
US UWise comes he for catal 


CARDS eau ards, de. to lac Ct 


PATENTS 














Ed ——_ weep re ey of o ronan, Foie Do D.C: 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D, Kure, Secretary. 


Ms. ag. A. ge yee Home School fo’ 
wens Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 
fieenth year begins Sept, 21, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar, Address E. TOURJEH, Boston. 


CADEMY &C OLLEGE at DeLand, Fla, The 
purpose of this Institution isto give in the delight- 
nl climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa 
tion as can be secured In the best New England schools. 
Send for catalogue to J, F. Forsgs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 
Send stamp for rock 


ECTURE COURSES. {sion prices “oR 


best talent! Oriental Lecture Bure 
W. Twenty-third Street, New York. at hy 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 


NEW Be Te a N.J. 40 BA YVARD 8ST. 
VEE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SOO FOR YOUNG LADIES will re- 
open Sept, 21. Native French and German resident 
teachers. Full English and Latin course. ™m 
grounds for out-door exercise, Apply for circulars, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Bost am, 288, 

Entrance examinations Will be held at9 A. M., June 
2and 38. For convenience of those residing outside of 
New a tere examinations will also be held in New 
York, Philadelphia, Montreal, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco, Washington, Nashville, St, 
ry Atlanta, and Pitisbur hon June 2 gud 3, ato 

M. For full particulars, address JAS. O, M NROK, 
Sadun Institute of Technology, Boston, Nasa, 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John OC. Green Foundation. 


It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For catal gue, containing courses of study 
and cotendas addre’ 

y. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Pu.D. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, WI. 


BRYNMAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR Wo 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Puiludely ply, Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses nekrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, | oid 
French, Italian, Spanish, mae, pnéluding Gothie 
and Old High German, Histo Political Bclence, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, gn Re Botany, and 
lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr, Sar .- 
nt’s apreraue complete. Fellowships (value, oo 
n Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
ogy. For programme, address as above. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


FOREST, ILLINOIS 

Is a wall ruin ed a ‘with classical and scien- 
tific courses of a grade equal to that of the leading 
American colleges, It has a es , location, one 
hour’s ride from Chicago. ations for 
admission will be held June 28th and 29th, at 
Chicago and Springfield, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Marquette, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Milwaukee, Wis. Du- 
ppane Towa; Bt. Paul, Minn. ; St, Louis, Kansas City, 
; Omaha, Neb.; Denver, Col, For full ariioulass 
pe pA more a and catalo; ue, address President 
W. C, BOBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E, TOURJEE, Boston, 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETI 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N, Y., may be copeaee 
on to furnish suitable teachers. and totnform no 


“STAMMERINC,” 


Stuttering, and all hry ir of Speech, ea 
nently Cured, 


I was afflicted with a distressing type of stammeri. ing 
for over thirty years. fter trying many meth 
without any benefit, effected my own complete cure 
four years ag ago. Can refer, by special pereeenet: 3 
the following, whom I permanently cured, several 
whom met with failure at well-known New York Ip- 
stitutes, Residents of Philadelphia: David uth igh 
526 Walnut Street ; Edward Conner, 126 South 
teenth pres | Elwyn Steck, 1 Mote Sires t; 


















































Henry R. Craven, lem, New »™. ; Miss A Anne 
Mercer, Sa tsburg,’Pennsylvania; "Thomas C, McK 
Bteubenviile Ohio; Edwar cGonigle. Leaven- 


worth, Kansas, recommended to me by Dr. 
Sayre, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
For further x perticvlare, address 
of. E. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
ty and Spring Garden Bis., Philadelphia, 


STAMMERING 


And All Nervous Defects of Speech 
Thoroughly and Permanently Cured, 
(rrem CY prominent citizen and business man of 


Troy, 
337TH St., TRoy, N. Y., December 28, 1886. 

I. R. ALDRICH, Esq, Dear Sir,—Your mg fe favor 
of some days ago duly received. In answer to your 
inquiry as to the condition of my son, Fred, 8B. Church, 
relative to his apes, I am pleased to say it is now 
something over four years since he was under your 
care for the cure of stammering. and | can see no in- 
dication of a tendency to lapse into the old babit; in 
fact, I regard him as poke | and permanently 
cured. Previous to your care of him, we had 
other methods by men promised certain cure, but 
were entirely unsuccessful, I take great pleasure in 
recommending you and your system to any one af- 
fiicted with any imp poms of speech. Very truly 
yours, ANDREW M. 

“Unquestionably Me. vAldrich’ 8 Institute is the lar- 
gest, best known, eee pros successfal of its kind in 
America,"—N. Y.’ W 

For full pes Roig , aA from former pues 
Fs and eminent men, send for circular. 
R. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St, New York, 


ARVELOUS 


Louis A, 


Institute: 








DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike Artificial —— of Mind 
Wandering. Any book learnedinoneteading. Great 
inducements to Correspondence Classes. Prospectus, 
with opinions in full of Mr. Ricuarp A, Proctor, / 








Hons. W. W. As7or, JuDAu P. Bensamin, Dra, 

MINO oop, Rev. Francis B. DENIO, 

Mapex Twain and Dene nt a a by 

237 Fifth Avene, T We w York. 
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BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
THE REV, D DE. OHDEN, 
@(hestuut istrest, jadeiphia, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. | 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is _ ublished weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. ‘To a new sub- 
periber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, price (50 
cen 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one yom, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half pri ce g cents) for new, The 
total ny hed both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, pea e half if price (63 cents) for new. The 

otal number of bot and new together to be not 

8 than ten. 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.C* each for 
old \ peered ape eS half price (50 cents) for new, The 

total number of old. and new together to be not 
less than a, 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 








and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 
FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 


smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be ¢: .00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(0 hong | for new, on condition that the order for the 
=> ap nied by a statement that the num- 
Beror les ordered in ihe club is not less than the 
full num pe of teachers in the school. This does not 
Rent every teacher roust actually be a subscriber, 
tthat the ade number of oe ordered must not be 
Jess than the full oO Persons who 
not teachers may be asked to join = club, in or; 

r to secure the req An of 
copies in excess of the soqcired 5 number aa be sub- 
acribed for at the same rate. 8 belon longing to the the 


same household ma: may be counted as OW, in meaning ee 
@ stat t of the of teachers tn @ 8¢) For 


example: If there are seven teachers in a school, twe 
of whom belong to one household, and_three to an- 
other, the - pon eng geen need not be for more than 
a? NO ARE » secure the low rate. 

ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? Ry anew sub- 
mB. | is meant one who has not — @ paper at 
7 time during the past two yeans. 

he shifting of a SSbeoript ion from one member of 
‘a household to another in order to get the reduction 
red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 











ew additional subscriptions by or for other members 
Ort the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade Sugeter it is made up 
by of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
rely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of for less than ten veh formed on the 





= (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are fo’ ormed, ane ernuntnee shall be entitled to one 
additiona sore pee every twenty subscribed for. 
HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED,” The apers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or ina kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
ae ene. of the teachers of @ school get their 
from one | oa tyee and others in the 

eh = foe ~= theirs another, the papers will 





nt schools are not to unite in the formin pts 
but « each school should have its own club, 

whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it 
the or - p actin of the school should be mentioned in 
wr: atten may be made at any time to a club—such 
miMenal subscriptions to expire at the same time 

e club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

Bayne oe ra for the time that he is to receive the 


abscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
ged should be careful to name not sy the port 
ce 4 which they wish it sent, but he one 
which It ay sent, All addresses should include 
ith county and state. 

Tf @ club subscription is renewed by some other ae 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
py nm will oblige the publisher by stating that 

~ Af — ibes for es the place of the one 

THE HAL RATE PLAN has been adopted because of 

the belief that no more P iclous advertising ear A 
r 


be made than that securin @) ‘4 trial of the 
terme A how Savactiber is entitl e half rate 


one year 
The paper wii a be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
at for n Polub will invarigbl be discontinued at fie 

zrrotion of the subscription. Renewals should 

re be made early. 

tg ted copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
essrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
don, aon, C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
ioe for The —— School Times whee paper to 


ant, post direct from Philadel, to the sub- 
ibers) at thet follow ing rates -~— " 


¥rom 1 Ae hy ya = each, 
5 tod 6a * 
1copies and upwa 73.6a. “ 
‘When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
grins aone a singly to the oe Meany a agen 
a e address, 
apy — whichever may 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philade! phia, 
P. 0. | oO. Box 1550. 


“qq ADVERTISING RATE 


1..€©0O PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT. *y 
r 








On orders amounting tomo. . 
100. . 10 
9 ° 20. ..15 “ 
ed ” 500. . .2 * 
- - 750... 525 “ 
“ “ 1 000 - 30 “ 
“ a) 1.500 > = <a o 
“ “ 2'00u ad aw - 
« » . ome... © 


o Ad 3,000 50 “« 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 


which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in any one year will secure, 


DISCOU NTS F FOR TIME. 


On orders for 2 insertions . 5 per ct, 
net Ba Ft: 
“oe “ 13 “oe 4 ‘ 20 “oe 
ot “ 20 “ . ‘ 25 “ 
“ .“ 26 ee . > 30 
o “ 39 “ pe 3 2 “ 
“ “ 52 “ 7 


No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may -_ either scale of discounts, but 
tannot combine the tw 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address all communications about advertising to 
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0, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
vtcord. None are genuine unless 

**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City, 





For 


BOYS +> GIRLS 
Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, Nouseless 
harness to bother. 

Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ense and free- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ev- 
erywhere. Sample 

by mail '75 cts. 
FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 


2A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
‘Health, Comfort, and nd Beauty 
., B 








awa 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 


stamped **Gi00d Sense.»? 
EF TT Al AG Till Zes 


LEavisd RETAILERS RS 
a ) FERRis Bi "BROS, tanner, | 


ARSHALL FIELD. #60. GHG ao, 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort, health, and Gurebaig has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 

fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. 
thateach bustle is “pmped 
jay at he * Lotta.” 

titers COLUMBIA 

Lae gey SoleM’fr’s, 

Boston, Mass. 








“. SAKER R's 1878 


Breall ( Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘4; well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
















W. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass, 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 


Better than pope em, lee More a and very 
ecqnomical. A Rich always ready, 
UALITY OF EVERY “CAN | iS el GUARANTEED. 
No solder used inside the can. No acid ever used in so} 
dering. your grocer "t it, write to ua, 











‘THE GREAT CP 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the: sale 0: thelr TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
nd Toilet Si yi paatig As ‘atches, etc. WHITE 
TEA sers 0840 and 6 ieces with $10 and $12 
rs. Decora ted we 2 of 44 ry 56 EEG pieces 
STEM-W 

with $15 onan. gf 

Tea Sets of 44 pieces, 
jeces, with 20° ee 
rs. Send us your address and mention this paper: 
r will mail you one Ng? Book containing a complete 
mium & Price List. THE GREAT iN. TEA s 


*210 STATE | sT., BOSTON 


W yey UR'S 
The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptics 


and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
or trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 

















‘ Bacar Anetgag So DAD! EWws 


““Greatest ofer. Now 8 your time 
to get orders for our oplobeated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
gold Band or Moss Rose China 

a Set, 5 oy Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose _ Toilet Set Watch, B rass Lam ~ ceeien or 
Webster s Dictionary. ae For particular address 

= GREAT A AN TEA CO., 
P.O Box 239. 31 fend 33 Vesey St., New Yor 


GoMPANY 








25 ORNT Bettie ALLENS 





en: Pack- 
sent by mail for 
UA ROnier Lowell Mase 








2 Five »oatone 4 a deil sparkling 
fen Rie tlvod,. Te Tee purity,snd deli yas pis att it 
mr 2 WOOD'S’? PURE 
nm > FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
“gf 3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
6 THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTOM. 
BeLeSiceED “Reaves of Fragrant 
ANSON] a cnoiccsciectensuices. 

















For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses, 
3 ROW 


“HE ALTHe BUS STLE || 


Fitting, hte STLeE 
Tiago, of “or bine SENT B steel wire, and 
onamere oe EP outs mete. SENT mY, MAL ee 


WESTON & WELLS MF*G GO, scissors 


BUTTONS 


. RAVEN 
GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING: 


LADI s, enamel your 
ranges twice’a Pont tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 




















THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia, 





grocers and stove 


ARTS HORN 


e-Rollersite 





LOW’ S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 


HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila, 
Send fi for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 


TOOL Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
ae) nen and ‘Carpenter's Tools 
almer, Cunningham & Co. 
(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSINC. 
Beware of imitations, 

















FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


——— 


THE SECRET OF PREACHING 
POWER. 


[Editorial in The Watchword.] 
“The secret of power” is much inquired 
after, and when one demonstrates that he 
has real ability in preaching or in teach- 
ing, there is forthwith great speculation as 
to how it was acquired. But it ought to 
be suggested at the outset that. the secret 
of power is not some algebraic »—the un- 
known quantity in the problem of success, 
which can be figured out, and set by itself, 
and its exact value determined. Real 
power comes from an even proportion and 
nice adjustment of all the faculties of the 
man; and for one to imagine that there is 
some special secret which constitutes the 
philosopher’s stone, that can transmute 
leaden failure into golden success, is to 
fall into a disastrous mistake. And so it 
has struck us again and again how utterly 
they come short who aim at power along 
some single line of culture or accomplish- 
ment, 
There were three preachers whom we 
heard during a European journey, who 
furnished a complete lesson on this point. 
There was first the intellectual preacher. 
He was such indeed; polished to the last 
degree, and dealing out real and carefully 
wrought thought. It was no ingenious 
serving up of scraps of borrowed opinion 
—no mere originality of literary pattern- 
working upon commonplace material. 
Here was a thinker—earnest, genuine, and 
thorough; and if one should want to hear 
such, we would commend him by all 
means to this divine. But though the 
congregation was exceptionally intelligent, 
it was evident that the number who could 
follow his discourse was very small. To 
them it was stimulating, no doubt. «Yet 
how about the great numbers who could 
not follow it? Good food, and something 
for all, must be the rule in feeding the 
flock of God. But there, just in front of 
me, was the respectful, sedate hearer. He 
might have been a grocer, or a butcher, or 
a coal-dealer. At all events, his business 
was such as gave him little training or 
aptitude for the refinement of thought 
and the delicate shadow of style to which 
he was now listening. And so I set to 
watching his face. Determination to be 
faithful in attending to the services was 
written on every feature. He was holding 
the muscles of his face to their Sunday 
tension. I saw drowsiness and inattention 
pulling at them, but they neve# once 
fairly let go the grip. And when, under 
the loud and somewhat monotonous tones 
of the preacher, he half drowsed, he would 
start from the perilous edge of sleep, and 
open such a wakeful and applauding 
glance on the minister as fairly humbled 
us. For we said, “ What a pity that hun- 
gry souls should have to stretch their 
necks and strain their appetites to get 
their spiritual food, and that they shoul4 
have to look such loyal amens at the 
preacher, when really they do not under- 
stand what he is saying!” And so our 
good, patient, faithful hearer went out of 
church when the services were over. And 
if he had known the quotation, probably 
the truest confession he could have made, 
would have been found in the lines of 
Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer,OldStyle:” 
“An’ ’eard un a bummin’ awaay loike a buz- 
zard clock over my ’ead, 

An’ I never knawed whot a mean’d but I thowt 
a ’ad summut to saay, 

An’ I thowt a said what a owt to ’a said, an’ I 
coom’d awaay.” 

Next we came upon the unctuous 
preacher. He made as much use of his 
heart. and his handkerchief as the other 
did of his head and his learning. But 
who does not know how cheap the unction 
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is that is merely poured upon. the heart, 
and not pressed out of the heart by deep 
and genuine feeling? Ready-made emotion 
is not likely to fit a congregation very 
closely, If a preacher has no oil in his 
lamp, it matters little how profusely he 
pours oil on his head, or how lavishly it 
runs down his beard. In other words, 
fervor without light, feeling without truth, 
do not generally move one, When Rob- 
ingon was discoursing on the love of God 
to sinners, and in the glow of his kindling 
thought a tear was seen to course down his 
cheek and fal] upon his Bible, no wonder 
that they said that that was the most 
eloquent passage in his sermon, There 
must be a certain amount of thought to 
give body to feeling; it is the beaten oil 
of the sanctuary which alone can feed true 
unction. Oil produced from the olive-press 
of Gethsemane—emotions born of true 
fellowship with the sufferings of Christ— 
this alone can beget genuine sympathy. 
But the preacher whom I am describing 
sought to work up feeling by pathetic ex- 
clamations and fond phrases, and the like. 
And so we were not surprised at the 
comment of a Norwegian musician, who 
chanced to be traveling in our company. 
In broken and entertaining English, he 
said: “ He did not seem to veel vat he 
says, and he did not says much.” 

The third preacher whom we heard im- 
pressed us neither by his remarkable cul- 
ture nor his remarkable pathos, He had 
enough of each, however; and the two 
elements were so evenly blended that 
neither was especially conspicuous. But 
he affected us very deeply. No admiration 
for the preacher’s genius was awakened ; 
no sense of his trying to make us weep was 
experienced. On the contrary, as he went 
on, we found ourselves thinking of our 
sins, and then adoring the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world. 
In fact, we confess that we were disap- 
pointed. We went to hear a great preacher, 
and from beginning to end never thought 
of him as such, so much were we occupied 
with self, the great sinner, 

“Which, now, of these three?” The 
first made his sermon a work of art, That 
was evidently his business. To that end 
he was pressing on with all his might. 
“And by chance there came down a certain 
priest that way.” To find a poor, wounded, 
half-dead sinner, and pour the gil of grace 
into his heart, was not what he was bent 
on. He was about other matters—attend- 
ing to his clerical duties, minding his 
theology, etc.; and if he should discover 
& lost sinner in his way, it would be en- 
tirely by chance, That was not what he 
was after, 


The second preacher beamed unctuously 
upon his congregation, “oozing all over 
with the fat, affectionate smile,” and anon 
dissolving his smiles in a solution of tears. 
But there was no grip of truth in all he 
said, no strong grappling with the con- 
science, no tears of penitence in the 
hearer’s eyes reflecting tears of pity in the 
preacher’s. ‘And likewise a Levite came 
and looked ” (with gold-bowed spectacles, 
no doubt, which had constantly to be wiped 
because of his emotion), “and passed by 
on the other side.” 

The third preacher uttered a message 
which came straight home “ to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms.” He was evidently bent 
On seeking out thesinner, “This preach- 
ing finds me,” must have been the feeling 
of many ahearer. “ Buta certain Samari- 
tan, as he journeyed, came where he was.” 
This is the preaching the world needs. 
Not the discoursing in which the hearer 
gets glimpses, now and then, of the min- 
ister looking through the lattice of some 
flowery periody or emerging from some 
rhetorical circumlocution, only to disap- 
pear again in incomprehensibility. The 

preaching which comes close to the heart, | ™ 





and finds it, and blesses it, is what is 
wanted, 

In all this there is a great lesson for 
teachers. They are but preachers to their 
juvenile congregations; and the same 
homiletical rules apply to them as to other 
ministers of the word. Be careful that 
you are not aiming too much at faultless 
teaching, and too little at saying instruc- 
tion. Do not seek to make your Jesson a 
perfect work of art, so much as a search- 
ing exercise of the sword of the Spirit for 
laymg bare the heart. A sermon or a 
lesson may be made an idol, holding the 
admiration of preacher and hearer upon 
itself; or it may be made an eye-glass, 
through which the searching gaze of God 
shall be brought to bear upon the lives 
and consciences of the hearers, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 200 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments,.or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 

PIANOS. 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hanilin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellant experts pronouncing it the * greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 

For full information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $53 PANTS, 


( Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25.) 


Howfoolish itis forany 
man that wears pants, 
and likes to save money, 
not to give usa trial or- 
der and settle the ques- 
tionnow and forever, 
whether or not he can pro- 
cure fror us pants cut to 
his own orderthat will 
suithim, We most ear- 
mestly beg of you in all 
good faith, both for the 
sake of your pocket and 
r ours, to grant us this 
} = 2 trial. ‘g will re- 
er money 
Drow ptly If you so choose 
when voy receive the 
goods, ou bave no 
other mt A ascertaining 
our standing and the in- 
tegrity of our promises, 
write a postal to the 
American Express Co., 
capital, $20,000,000), at 
oston. ‘and you will > 
ceive a prompt reply, or any of the 60 great } @»ers in 
pee | he stendily ad Yertise, Send 6c. for package of 
mples cut from the same rolls of cloth that orders 
are lied from, Ifyou name this paper, we send you a 
linen tape- measure 

















free that —_ Ld a 
lifetime; uu on 
czpect | OO VON ee | sine |= 
you do name the 
paper,for it is worth a 
reat deal to us to 
now which - 





dy pay us the best. But 
f you cannot wait toselecta compete tell us what colors 
you like, and send us your waist, hip. and inside 
leg measures, togethér for postas e (Or 
prepaid express) and king, and we will the 
Scternare Sree Oe ee 
satisfaction or refund you ° 

RO ANTS co. 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


na Necktie | Holder. 
7 Ys B. 1. ANT § gf ry et ae 
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FOR 
i, Paneeunae, 
Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 
ow when the bnds begin to show, 
"Tis time for old rude, a to know 
That Fever 4, Leanne and all 
The ills at Thidigestion 
Will scatter, 1 the thieves of night, 
Before a draught of SELTZER bright, 
Wi. Y SUFFER 


From weakneas, lassitude, brain- fatigue, 

















It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


OBGA Ns eee eo. gor. ces & FREE § § 

bine, and lar os pt Sm ‘td TOMTe sii fou. 
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Don’t fail to write for Catalogu 


LL FREE, 
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SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT T suITs, 


Send Nor quagen 


CHURCH AND. PARLAR FURNITURE 


BAXTER 6, SWAN, 244 8. Q St, Philadelphia, 
CHURCH (ies cnee 


Furniture. Send for circulars, 
CH URCH Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER, 
Banners, 127 17 W. 8thSt. New York 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
k i 
HAR? & 00., 133 ‘Send for Mastrated — ~~ 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest t Grade of le, 


Bead ier Br Bice ‘ana aes EBottira 


FR, a pm 








































BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc. FULL 5 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 





CHURC SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LICH wy Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


rosepe Chandeliers, yg ory Pulpit Standards. 
HY & N. Ny. RUSSRLL & Day, 42 Bar New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. a tor r catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 
Zee bomp plete "eee, Die spend tke lhe ito 
AILEY REFLECTOR 


Co.. ProresuReR, Pa. 








€ss, or nervous trouble of any de- 
scription, when CROSBYS VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITHS wilt keep you im perfect bod- 
ily and mental strength? It is used by all 
physicians who treat nervous or mental dis- 
orders. 56 West 25th Street, New York, 
Druggqgista, or matl, $1,00, 


ROFESSOR HEINE’S SANITARIUM, es- 
tablished in 1868, for treatment of rheumatism, 
ecietica gout paralysis and many chronicand nervous 
diseases, t! at ave resisted all other treatment. Mas- 
sage, pea rede pine steam, electricity \eradie é and 
ga vanic), sitz baths, rest, and diet employsd. A fe- 
male attendant for lady patients. First-class accom- 
modations for invalids from a distance. References. 
609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


racers, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES 
etc. Largest and finest assortment in the trade 
with santy mt and successful —— ent a 
te at “ Seele: a ward Rubber " Eetabt., 
f Chestaut Bt. Philadelphia, Apartments for ladies 
and children. Send 25 cents postage for catalogues, — 


AUGHTER A AND JOYOUSNESS {2 gugn 
by the use of Ridge’s Food for 

tisg entla’s die diet, ote it, mothers. It will furnish a 

ful] meal for a growing oc! ild, In cans,35c,and upwards. 
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Grates, etc. 
CHAS. L. Wabash Ave., 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & (0., | § 


PROPRIETORS, 


Staten Island 
DYE, CLEAN, AND -RE-FINISH 


F H DRESS GOODS & GARMENTS 
alicy yeing without ripping. 
Send for circular and price list, 
6 and 7 John $t., New York, 


Establishment.) 47 Nort gt» st., Phitadeiphia 








+» Baltimore. 
PRICE-LI§T FREE. 
DYEING . New LEWANDO’S 8 


7 Temple Flace, Reston. 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 
We propose tosend by mail a sample b 

ner Roa will ‘Gouble vox your li wage 
break epimney. extinguish like gas with 











scfety, fit ps_you have without 
change. 4 ne Dollar each. 
WELD: ER, 368. 2d Bt., Philadelphia.’ 





Realizes the 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN, 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED SoaP, 
in its marvellous properties of f Cleansing, purity ing, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
auting disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous qn such o pimples, blackbeads, 
rough, cracked, and sealy ski 
Hence its constant use repiises the fairest com- 
plezion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
to supply, It is admirably adapred to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes + inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere, Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTeER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 
4ar-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PIM’: blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


BARLOW’S _ INDIGO ; BLUE,, 


Its merits asa WASH a na t have been fully tested 
and one wy ee 8 of housekeepers. Your 
Bre nC EBE @ it on sale, Ask him for it. 

S  WILTBERGER.. Prop., 283 N, 24 St., Phila., Pa. 


CoLsATE & CO., 
TRY THe, WORD Vee WHERE, 
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Free trial sample maj 
COMPLEXION any address for 6 ee 





postage. A. Hi. COBB. 
manufacturer, Boston, Mage, 
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THE KEYSTONE WASHER 22 


Every one is Permpnted Yd five 
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BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
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Growers, West Gaaes, 0 


Rare 


ne 
BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalo; 
W, Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, = 


Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest ne 
finest in the world. Twenty: 


cents 
JOHN LEWIS ‘oni. Queens, New York. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A Mottin 


ne poame * ¥ and ie ae 
Book Agents Wanted! 


prive is as Sa xD NY 
and RE OLVER b taxeh in 

FOR “THE BEAUTIFUL, THE WON- | 

DERFUL, AND THE WISE.” 

One agent sold 261 tn Salem.O.,in ten weeks; another 
200 in 8 weeks in Pa.: another 104 in 15 days in town 
500. Inexperienced boy made $70 first week in N. 
Over 50,000 sald. Prose, Poetry, and Music, w i 
illustrated. 600 subjects, Introduction by T. 
CHASE, LL.D... mem. Com. Rev. N. T. Also other 
Standard Books and Bibles, BEST TERMS. 
JOHN C. | C. WINSTON & £0.. 1099 Arch S St.. Phita., t.. Phita.. Pe. 
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_Anonte wanted, rte Price $2.5 UBBARD BROS, 
HENRY 8 the LIFE OF 
CHER 
ARD B dig plete 
o HEN WAR the Gra’ 
sells all others 10 to wand c Cheapest, v Splen- 
didly illustrated, Sells ay Fog Distance nobi 
for we pay the Freight and e Exiva Terms, po 
culars. Address HAE POD’ POL.CO.larttord, Coun, 
§ 
EV. HENRY WARD BEEGHER’S 
Len ee aa: = personal friend 
rtra i. cyl ages, price, $2.00, Honest discount 
be ny BRabiy & utfit free. Books Ready. AGENTS WANTED 
LEY & OO., 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


$5 (038 OA cer “elke 
older, Every fam- 


ee oe ST 
ily buysthem, Sample and Agents’ price-list by mal, 
Iée. in 26, sialnps, W- Haaselbach, box sl, Bandusky,0. 


$5 to $10 A DAY. ™cn, ond women 
writes : J make fr from 9.00 to $10.00 a day. Can make lt 


every day in the year.” Another, * Took 80 orders in 
aboutthreedays.” Termsfree. J. H. Earle, Pub.,Boston 


GENTS wanted to canvass business houses for a 

New Account Book. $3 to 15 made 
daily by energetic parties. For sample sheet and 
all particulars, address H.W, PAMPHILON, 

Publisher, 30 Bond Street, New York. 


In ordering goods, 4 in Ay mn inquiry concerning 
anything advertised § is paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the ‘adver tiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in 7 nday School 
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HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE 


Verytrue. Keep your house clean with Sapolio, 
and when they get old they will do the same. 
** As the twig is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 


and they will always be neat. T."% cake 
of it in your next house-cleaning. 
No.7, (Copyright, March, 1887.1 
° 
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metat American Investment Com pany, D Em- 











, lowa, with a paid-up eapital = $600,- 
> surpl us $75,000, offers first Mortgage ‘Loans 
iy on seven per cent, both principal ane interest 
aranteed. Also 6 per cent 10-year Deben- 
pokes secured by 105 per cent of first Mostgaue 
held in tages by he Mercantile Trust Co 
ay, N per cent. certificates of deposit for 
1 AE ne ear. Write for full information and 
inces to the company at 150 Nassau St., se 
oc: L, Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manage 
% = Jr., | 406 Walnut Street, 
S°% w. bey. for Philadelphia. 


gents 





ASSETS, 


y 7 88, 417,000. 


SUR /RPLUS, 


“92,096, 000. 


| ‘Pl. Policy -holders, $12,500,000. 
ORIGINAL ACCIDENT 00. OF AMERICA, 
LARGEST IN TEE WORLD. 


BEST LIFE POLICY in the Market. 


v ST sou nad and Rolla eliable 
WESTER! FARM M MORTQAGE CO, = 
Bresidens, LAWRENCE, K. 









ity and 
Ibany, N.¥. Office: 137 B’way, C. C. HINE SSON, Agto. 








TOWN LOTS 40 

100 fT. in LAK 
tiful Nake Himes: 
ake ngs- 
yey. pS oh $10. $100 will buy a five acre tract 
for an oran; ge grove or truck garden. You can 
lg in monthly installments of $10 each. A 
neon hall hotel, boat and bath house, 
hall, and a number of private residen- 
sige Rolling Land- Pure 
le nd 10e, in stamps and get 





izes interested in this City of 
iny with her six Co!l'.gesand 


i C H TAS: Universities and seveu railroads? 


wic 17 years old ; 40,000 population, Located in 
Pe vars ol spot of Ka ansas, Queen of the States. 

rite us for retiable printed information, ROBERT 
BeaRcrn 30., Eagle Building, Wichita, Kansas, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE REALESTATE TRUSTCO. | &* 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance  Co., New York. 
@U HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For Bh om of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 
ago, Lil 


4° tea te 7% Bonds and other investments, 
: 8 A. KEAN & CO.. Bankers. Chicago, 























ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FI-+<ES, 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fall 
Pa.,for illustrated circulars of the Hartman PatentStee! 
‘Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 








OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Seri Capital, $500,000. Charter Perpetual. 


and takes general charge and management of Prope 
Receives deposits of money payable by check, and 


Proof Vaults. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian; etc., 
i and executes Trusts of every description. 


and Bonds of Corporations or Munici 
Issues Policies of Title Insurance to 


Debts 
‘Coll 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 


ities. 


apart from those of the Company. 
OFFICERS, 
President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 
Secretary, WILLIAM R. PHILLER, 
Treasurer, WILLIAM F. NORTH. 
Real Estate Officer, THOMAS B. PROSSER. 





Solicitor, GEORGE J UNKIN. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


This Company transacts a general Real Estate business, 


ne al 


interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 


(} Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust 
or Office. Acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar of. Stocks 


eal Estate and Mort- 
also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 
Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, ete. 
ects Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and 


All Goods Under Regular Prices, 





‘We are now offering a large 


LADIES LISLE GLOVES 


in the new spring shades, 
at 12k%c. pair. 


These gloves have been sold at 20 and 25cents. Mail 
orders promptly attended to. 


T. H. BELCHER’S CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Eighth and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our CRYSTAL PALACE 





Directors ee gape 
Frank K. Hipple, William M.Singerly, Charles W. Henry, pages per week, $82 pages per year. Sample copy sent 
Henry C. Gibson, John Wanamaker, John F. Betz, a Zoent stamp. 

Lemuel Coffin, George Philler, Thomas Dolan, 

Beauveau Borie, Edward T. Steel, R. Dale Benson, 


SPRING 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST.CO. 


Capital, 500,000. 322 Chestnut St. 
© / MORTRAGES aac ace es mun 
it BONDS, secured deposit of FIRST 


special 
MORTGAGES on Real Estate worth two Ba. one= 
half times the qpreane.< a e mortgage. and the Capital of the Company. 
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DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Offer, among their large assortment of Spring 
Dress Goods, two lines fine Checks and mixed 
Cheviots— 








$6 TROUSERS YOU'LL BE PROUD OF. 


The goods are imported—German, and fine quality; the Trousers cut in 
fashionable shape and reliable in make. 

A merchant tailor would consider $10 a fair price. Our price will be $6. 

If you would rather have them mae to your individual measure, they'll 
be $1 more. 

Some of the styles are capital for Suits; we'll send samples of both or 
either. 

We have a big heap of these goods, more than enough for a single season, 
if it wasn’t for the inviting price. That’ll quicken them. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
CHEM s THE KEYSTONE Se 


| W A S Ye i R. OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all giving perfect satisfaction. 
wash Cleaner, Bagior, « and the" World,» We shal- 
<"¥ 


ACENTS WANTED. 
to pote hte aed than any o 


any rer 
Every Machine Warranted 
and Satisfaction Guarante 
Washer that 






















any 
machines. Agents Wanted. 
ry. Our agents all over the coun 
ing from $75 to per mon 
Sample to agents, $3. 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST, Wil 


F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 








We still have left a good variety of patterns 
in our $1.10 Velvet Carpets (which, on account 
of their wearing qualities and style, are fully 
worth $1.50), and our 65 and 75-cent Tapestry 
Brussels (each worth 20 per cent more). 

With such qualities at such prices you need 
not go elsewhere. We have saved you money 
as soon as the sale is made. 


J. & J. Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


809 and 8il Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GAT'S*EYE’ 








This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
SHIRTS 8YMAIL 


—— Fitting White — Shirt for 
unlaundried, or 75 cts. laundried 
-qllend sine of collar worn (18 to27 
, Ry es a 
FA ¥, 


jogue free 
147-149 N. sth &t.,Philad’a, 





The Gem Cat’s re 


called because it 
oe ag 3 of 


ey -o seen in a cat Se eye in 4 
yo! stock ae, oF and offer you one for 
d. The same in Ear Drops, cho! 
or 


I haves 








44 inches at 75c. 
54 inches at 85e. 
Worth $1 and $1.50. 
ORDERS) from any part of the country 
BY } will receive careful and prompt 
MAIL ) attention. 


JAMES MICREERY & CO, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











B E Cc A U S E Ter cnteerer es jume Ree fing found 


ety idlowing im- 
The PATENT DUN? PROOF prove 
the balance and 


ir spring co delicate | 


vital parts) on 
Our ost mao Compound "Regulator has yabeolately 
on 
TENT STE STEM WIND is the strongest 
bt -! y simp 
P ements are free 
from al yas tions et eee dirt or dampness; 
Ws posers only Fac aw ouly does or dan Raby 
all our Watches are 


Jeve 
ot th the pest t material, end = are accurate 
Pd keepers, und guarantee, 
926 Chestnut Stes 


ATKINSON BROS. fia costa cee 


Standard 
Gr Ask rol YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM. 


PAINTINGS 


AND 


MIRRORS. 


Kt,| The best only, at fairand 
: erate prices. 









American and eres 

schools. Tasteful and 
elegant Picture Frames, 
Card Canines: Frames. 










z= Cnialoseel on receipt of stamp. 
All the ROGERS GROUPS, sole agen 
Paintings artistically lined, cleaned,& restor 


James S. Earle & Sons, *39.$ncrts, 
SEWING SILK 


chest Bt 
BocrnOz. MTT Eee 


EMBROIDERY SILK 

40c PEROZ. 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG = Teg anna 
Co., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, P: 


UTTONHOLES.,—Our Family Buttonhole Attach- 
ment goes on ordinary ary sewing machine, Easil, 
orang get Sr 


eo | oy . Bead at. stern Retr or te ke tat samples 
ciwerk he Smith & Egge M is iatnee, ¥. 

















‘dhe Sunday School Times inte’ds to admit only advertisements that are trustworth Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publiaber will refund to subscribers & oy t ereby. = 


any money that they lose th 




















